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TO 
MR. JOHN TREDWELL, 
» oF 
North Hampstead, in Long-Island. 


London, 24 April, 1820. 


nick-names and abuse bestow- 
ed on the Reformers, circulated 
through America by persons who 
ape the corrupt press of England. 
If you pay attention to what is 
published by those persons you 
must be in a state of continual 
wonder at seeing effects s@ ter- 
rible without any visible cause. 
‘The nick-name of Radical has 





My pear Sir, 


When, in the summer of 1817, 
1 used to tire you with state- 
ments and predictions as to what 
had taken place, and what would 
take place in England, you could 
hardly believe the thing possi- 
ble. Your news-papers, imper- 


been given with a view of shift- 
‘ing the ground and disguising a 


/possible defeat. We are the 


! . ° 
‘same men, we maintain the 


|same principles, and we ask for 


the same thing. And yet anew 
jname has been given to us by 
our adversaries and persecutors, 


fect as their accounts. must be,|This has an ugly look in them 


must now colivince you, that all 
my statements and forebodings 
were but too correct. And, it 
is now, if we believe our oppo- 
nents, a question to be decided 
at no distant day, whether this 
country, so long the seat of inter- 
nal peace, is, or is not, to expe- 
rience the horrors of Civil’ War. 
1 am convinced, that, had it not 
been for the measures, which 
drove me to America in 1817, 
this terrible danger would not 
now have existed; I am con- 
vinced, that the scourge may, 
even yet, be easily turned aside. 
On the means of doing this, 1 
here intend to offer my opinion; 
and, I address myself to you, up- 
6a this occasion, as a mark of 
my friendship and respect. 

I beg you, my dear Sir, to ef- 
face from your mind all the im- 
pressions made on-it by the 


‘and their-.cause. And, indeed, 
this nick-name has arisén out of 
their fears, and nothing else. 
The*tome of our adversarics 
and of their adherents, the edi- 
tors of the American Mercantile 
press, must naturally lead you 
to suppose, that the Radicals 
are merely @ few men, and these 
the refuse. Of society. People 
without character, without"ta- 
lent, and wholly destitute of 
means. In short, a setof beg- 
gars and paupers, and foolzsh 
beggars and paupers too. When 
you lay down the New York 
Evening Post, or the Mercantile 
Advertiser, after having read one 
of their essays on us, poor, beg- 
garly foolish Radicals, you must 
be filled (kind as. your nature 
is) with guty for us, and must re- 
igret. and wonder too, that our 
masters (so famed for humanity) 
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“ hated and desmsed ?” 


all the nick-names and all the 

abuse that the news-papers can 

possibly convey. to you. 
Inshort, it requires only a mo- 


ment’s thought in any man of 


common sense to convince him, 
that these despised Radicals are 
not only not what they are de- 
scribed to be; but that they are 
precisely the contrary. If we 
had the same liberty to repel 
attacks as Gur enemies have to 
make them; ifwe dared to speak 
truth respecting them with as 
much freedom as they speak, 
without any danger, falsehoods 
respecting us; nay, if we only 
dared truly to describe our own 
treatment, what a picture we 
could draw! As things now 
are, England pfesents to fo- 
re'g ‘ers, who krow nothing of 
her state, exc>pt through the 
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Lunatic-As- 
sylums and provide us with 
keepers, straw, and straight- 
Upon reflection, 
how astonished you must be, 
that so many laws are passed 
to prevent the world from hear- 
ing our voices and from reading 
what we write! What harm to 
any good government; what 
harm can be done to “ ancient 
and venerable establishments ;” 
what harm can be done to a 
“© beloved sovereign,” and to a 
“ constitution which is the envy 
“ of surrounding nations and the 
“ admiration ot the world ;’ 
what harm can be done to “ our 
“ holy religion ;”’ what harm can 
be done these, or any of these, 
by a few poor, beggarly silly 
fellows, who are “ universally 
This 
is a question, which will press 
forward to your lips, in spite of 
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press, the strangest fleure that 
ever was seen, or heard of 
There is a “ constitution, the 
“envy of surrounding nations 
“and the admiration of the 
“ world,”’ which, in order to 
preserve it against some of those, 
who have the supreme happi- 
ness to live under it, and those 
only a very few, and these very 
few poor, beggarly and silly 
and despised men; in order to 
preserve it against these silly 
and despised beggars. stands in 
need of an almost infinite num- 
ber of new regulations and new 
laws, the like of which was ne- 
ver dreamt of in former times. 
The number of these regula- 
tions and laws is too great to ad- 
mit of even an enumeration in 
the space of a small volume. A 
few of them will suffice. First, 
then, as to the press. No man 
can now hare a press or print- 
ing types in his possession, with- 
out making a record of the fact 
with the Clerk of the Peace, 
who is to send a transcript of 
the record to the Secretary of 
State. Thus the government 
keeps a roll of all the presses 
and their possessors. Justices 
of the Peace may, upon susp!- 
cion, enter any man’s house to 
look for printing materials, ana, 
if they be possessed and unre- 
corded, seize them, and the pos- 
sessor is to pay a heavy penalty, 
Makers of presses and types are 
compelled to keep a_ written 
roll of all the persons that they 
sell to ; and to produce that roll to 
persons in authority, when call- 
ed pon so to dg. So that no 
man can have a press or types 
in his possession without the 





government being informed 
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st, Next, the printer, under a 
heavy penalty, must print his 
name on the first and on the 
last, of every thing that he 
prints. Next, he must keep 
constantly by him one copy of 
all that he prints, with his name 
written on it tn hie own hand, 
and must produce it, whenever 
called upon, In the case of a 
news-paper, there is, to begin 
with, a heavy stamp on the pa- 
ner itself, and then a heavy duty 
on each advertisement besides. 
Then, before any such paper 
can be begun, the Printer, the 
Publisher, and the Proprietor 
must all go and swear that they 
are such, and that they live at 
such and such places; and two 


amount of some hundreds. of 
pounds to pay any fine that 
may, for any libel that he may 
publish, be imposed upon him! 
So that now, no man can put 
uny such paper to press, until 
he can find two sufficient sure- 
ties to be answerable for the 
payment of any fines that may 
be imposed upon him! 

Next as to publications, un-. 
stamped, they are not to be sold. 
under the price of stxpence! 
That is to say, if they relate to 


rany thing at all connected with 


politics, or to matters of Church 
or State. Publications of any 
other .description may be as 
we please ; but if they touch on 
politics, they must not be sold 


bondsmen, or bail, must come | sor less than sixpence! We are. 


und give security for the due 
payment of the advertisement 
duty. Then, in order that 
no proof may be wanting, in 
ease of libel in such paper, 
ene of every number-of the pa- 
per ts to be lodged, as avon as 
étis out, in the hands of the go- 
vernment, written on with the 
Publisher’s name; so that, when 
@ trial comes, it is only neces- 
sary for the prosecutor to pro- 
duce this paper. 

Now, would you not suppose, 
that this was high enough? 
This was what Pirt invented 
after the year 1793, when he be- 
gan the “ successful and glori- 
“ ous war in defence of Social 
“Order.” But, this was far 
short of what has now been 
done. For now, in addition to 
these regulations, provisions, 
and precautions, every Proprie- 
tor ofsuch paper must, before he 
begins to print, enter into a 
» with to sureties, to the 


obliged, therefore, to administer 
our matter in large doses, or 
not at all. And, this, you will 
observe, has been made law just 
at-the close of ten years of un- 
remitted exertions to teach the 
people to read, on the max- 
im, that it was the want of edu- 
cation which was the great cause 
of the increase of crimes ! 
~ That the punishment for li- 
bel might’ not reynain station- 
ary, while such immense im- 
provements wer) taking place 
in the means of, detecting the 
guilt, this pun'shment, which 
was formerly. fine, imprison- 
ment and pilkory, may now be 
banishment fror life! And, that 
the punishme nt may speedily fol- 
low the criy :e, the culprit is not 
now suffere | to traverse, or pul 
off, the trir | for a while, as for- 
merly. 

And w’' gat is the crime to be? 
A seditio’ is libel. But, what is 
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tings, any thing that has a 
TENDENCY to briag either 
House of Parliament into con- 
&mpt! For a first offence of 
tis sort a man may be fined 
and sm; rsoned ; and, for a se- 
woud, he may be bunished for 
fe! : 
Now, | have no doubt, that 
the Mercantile news-papers of 
America will say, that these 
Jaws are necessary; but then 
they must tell you why they are 
mecessery. That they will do 


inamoment. ‘They are neces- 


eary, absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the Radical writers from 
destroying the Constitution. 
Bat, then, they must allow, | 
am afraid, that these Radicals 
are not the despicable and de- 
ajnsed crew that they have so 
many thousand times swore that 
they were. How are the Ra- 
dicals to destroy the constitu- 
tion by means of the press? By 
putting into print weak, foolish, 
false words? How can these 
destroy a constitution; and es- 
pecially “a constitution which 
“fis the envy of surrounding na- 
“tions and the admiration of 
“ the world?’ How ‘are they 
to destroy a thing like this by 
empty words, impudence, and 
lies? Therefore your Federal 
writers, who would perhaps, 
have little objection to be court- 
‘parasites, had not American 
good-sensa deprived them of all 
chance of filling that honourable 
employment, must change their 
tone ti one way or the other: 


“they must ceaso to consider the 


Radicals as contemptible either 
in numbers or in talents; or, 
tiey mist a.low the above 


“described new reguiatious and 





acts to be measures of unne- 
cessary severity. Either ad- 
mission will answer our pur- 
pose; and one of the two they 
must make. 3 

But, these are but a small 
part of the precautionary mea- 
sures taken against us, English- 
men’s houses used to be called 
their castles ; but, in a great 
part of the kingdom, and in the 
whole of it when the King and 
Council please, any magistrate 
may, upon grounds that appear 
to Aim sufficient, cause any man’s 
“ castle’ to be forcibly entered 
by day or by night, to search 
for, and take away arms of all 
sorts! ‘This may be done by 
soldiers as well as peace offi- 
cers. And the lord of the 
“ castle” himself may, by simi- 
lar authority, be stopped on the 
highway, searched, and have 
arms taken from him! How 
completely a law like this would 
protect the wood-cocks in Long- 
Island. 

Arms without legs are of lit- 
tle use, howevers and, there- 
fore, we have a law now to pre- 
vent the people from meeting to 
learn to march, wheel, and move 
in rank and file, either with 
arms or without arms! A few 
years ago all was volunteering. 
The school-boys used to parade 
about with sticks on their 
shoulders, and the little misses 
used to present them with 
flags, and read speeches to 
them against the French Athe- 
ists, written by the misses 
stupid papas. But this is now 
laid aside; and we are told, 
that it isa most horrid thing for 
the Radicals to imitate it! Nay. 
the Radicals are to. be severely 
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punished, if detected in any. 


such tricks. 

Lastly there are to be no 
more large meetings of the peo- 
ple, to discuss politics, or to pe- 
tition, remonstrate, orany thing 
else. There are to be no meet- 
ings, except of parishes; even 
there a Justice is to have notice, 
and he may put off the meeting 
for some days or change the 


‘place at his pleasure. He may 


put an end to it, if he sees cause ; 
and, according to the degree of 
the offence, persons disobeying 
him may be fined, imprisoned, 
transported, orhanged! ‘Thus 
is Radical speech-making out- 
of-doors completely put an end 
to. And, lest we should go 
into houses to talk, the law in- 
fliets a heavy penalty on taking 
money for admission into any 
room, where polrtics are dis- 
cussed. And this, as you:may 
easily see, puts an end to all 
talk within doors to any consi- 
derable namber of persons, 
Now, if we are the contempti- 
blerabble rout that our advyersa- 
rieswould make|theworld believe 
we are, why are all these pre- 
cautions? Why not let us gab- 
ble our fill? The people, the 
loyal people, living under a 
‘ constitution that is the envy 
“of surroundiag nations and 
“ the admiration of the world,”’ 


would laugh at, and despise our 


ignorance, impudence and false- 
hoods. If our. number be so 
paltry, why not let us keep our 
arms and go stalking about in 
line and column? But, above 
all things why not let us stut- 
ter and stammer out our non- 
tense? Fools as we are, we 
Should grow weary of being 


laughed at. Fools are gene- 
rally vain; but he must be an 
unfeeling foolindeed, who would 
need to be driven away from @& 
place where he was a laughing 
stock. : ja 

This one clause of this one 
act decides the question be- 
tween us and our adversaries. 
They said, at Public Meetings 
out of doors the poor are d- 
luded by speeches.. The poor 
things are also deluded by cheays 
publications. But, the poor 
could not go lo give five shii- 
lings for admission to a room; 
and yet the law now forlids 
the taking of money for such ad= 
mission! ‘The publications are 
clogged with heavy expence; 
but, the rooms, if entered at all, 
must be free.of all eapence. If 
we have the reading, we must 
pay dearly for wt: if we have 
the hearing we must have tt for 
nothing! After this, he who 
affects to doubt.as to the ani- 
mating spirit, as to the real mo- 
tive must be a shocking hypo- 
crite. It is as clear as dayliglit, 
and it is seen through by every 
man in the kingdom. 

I would, had I nothing more, 
rest our cause upon this single 
point. Away goes, at once, all 
the clamour about DELUSION; 
that cookoo clamour, which has 
disgusted ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the nation, and every 
candid man on earth, who has 
heard of our disputes. At pul- 
lic meetings in the open air, it 
was possible that much enthu- 
siasm and little deliberation 
would prevail, and that the op- 
ponent of the popular speaker 
‘would hardly obtain a hearing. 





But, in arcom,and especially ina 
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room for admissiom to which 
men had ¢o pay, and, of course, 
where all would have a right 
to be heard; in a room, where 
men liable to be easily deluded 
could not easily obtain admis- 
810n; in a room, where order 
would necessarily be kept, and 
where every man would be per- 
sonally responsible for miscon- 
duct; in a room, where both 
sides must have had a fair hear- 
ing, and where the persons best 
able to pay would necessarily 
be the most frequent attend- 
ants; in a room to be afraid of 
the speeches of the Radicals, 
and, therefore, to pass a law to 
silence them there also, this 
settles the question in a way to 
leave no doubt in the mind of 
any man living, and the firm 
conviction in the minds of this 
whole nation, persons interested 


in abuses excepted, is, that we, 


are inthe right and our adver- 
saries in the wrong. 

Now, I have not troubled you 
with all this merely in-defence 
of our cause, and to shew the 
fallacy of the notion that we 
are a despicable part of the na- 
tion, but, in order to give you, 
at the same time, grounds for 
judging correctly of the causes 
of the present, and, as I think, 
approaching danger. What is 
your feeling upon reading the 
above account of the things 
which have been done against 
us, not forgetting what was done 
in 1817, when so many men 
were imprisoned at the pleasure 
of the Secretaries of State, with- 
out ever being brought to trial? 
What is your feelirig upon thus 
reading and remembering }=+ 


self in the place of one of us; 
suppose yourself dealt with in 
hike manner. What, then, is 
your feeling? I will eng 
that, though at such a distance, 
and so completely disconnected 
with us, you feel indignant that 
the countrymen of your fore- 
fathers should have been thus 
treated. What, then, must our 
feelings have been, and what 
must they now be! We have 
the effect of those feelings before 
our eyes at this moment. 

The stifling of men’s voices 
has never yet tended to peace. 
The people know well what it 
is that is contended for; they 
understand the subject perfectly 
well. ‘Fhey believe, they are 
convinced, that they have aright 
to a reform, and also that a re- 
form would render the country 
once more a happy country. 
How foolish, then, must those 
men be, who imagine, that pre- 
venting us from reading and 
writing, and speaking, will tend 
to efface these opinions from 
our minds! Men resent restraints 
of this kind with more bitterness 
and with mueh more persever- 
ance than they do any other spe- 
cies of force. The chopping 
down and killing and wounding 
of hundreds of innocent men, 
women and children, is a thing 
to excite horror and _ hatred ; 
but, let people freely complain 
of it; let them characterize 1D 
their own words the actors and 
abettors; let ihem exhaast their 
just anger in this way, and there 
is an end of the matter’ They 
obtain this species of satisfaction ; 
and, in time, wrath wears itself 
out. But, stifle their voices; 
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for complaining ; — do these 
things, and you keep their wrath 
alive and In constant activity. 
They may be silent for a while ; 
they may disguise their feelings ; 
they may be made cunning ; 
but, they will never forgive. 
They will talk in twoe or threes ; 
and this talk will be much more 
dangerous than the talk at pub- 
lic meetengs. The restraint puts 
their invention on the rack to 
dixcover the means of ven- 
geance. They speak in private 
quite another language than 
that which they spoke in pub- 
lic. They give a loose to the 
most daring and vindictive 
thoughts. These are commu- 
nicated from mind to mind with 
rapidity; and thus whole dis- 
tricts, and even a whole nation, 
hecomeof one mend much sooner 
than they would, if open and 
free deliberation and discussion 
were allowed ; because, in the 
latter case, there would be ri- 
valship for public applause, and 
this would, as it always has 
done, prevent, or, at least, re- 
tard, a general concurrence in 
sentiment. Shut men’s mouths, 
stop their pens, and they instantly 
cease to he political “ agtta- 
lors,’ and become plotters and 
ronsmrators. In such a state 
of things the government loses 
all its powers of dividing. It 
no longer knows its enemies 
from its friends. It suspects 
every one; it resdrts to those 
means of watching, which go- 
vernments that exist in fear have 
always resorted to; and, in the 
long run, this only augments its 
danger, | 3 
_ When I landed jm England, 
i November last; the news of 


_-.. 


reaching BOLTON in Lancashire, 
was announced by a man, who 
went round the town with a bell. 
He stopped at different parts of 
the town, and, after ringing his 
bell, said: “ Our countryman, 
William Cobhett, ts arrived at 
Liverpool in good health.” This 
man, for this act, was taken be- 
fore a magistrate, and held to 
bazl to answer the charge against 
him at the next Sessions. When 
the Sessions came, be was dis- 
charged, no bill of indictmont 
having been preferred against 
him! This one fact is sufficient 
to show you what a state the 
country must be in; and also 
what must be the feelings in 
men’s breasts. How must I feel 
on that account ; and how must 
that good man feel f Yet, if we 
were at liberty to say what we 
think on the subject, our feel- 
ings woutd soon subside. As it 
is, the feelings never can sub- 
side, as long as we have me- 
mory. 

}t is plainly seen now, that 
the putting down of public’ 
meetings has only created’ pri- 
vate ones; that the day-mect- 
ings have given place to night- 
mectings. The newspapers will 
inform you of “ rebellions in 
Scotland, in Yorkshire, and in 
Lancashire.” They exaggerate, 
to be sure; but, take them at 
their word, and then ask your- 
self whether the state of the 
government have been mended 


public speaking and printing ? 


so regularly and so quickly, thet 
one wonders how any magn car 
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tion of peace from the use of 
coercive measures, The pro- 
fessed object of the late measures 
was to restore tranquility, by 
disarming; and by making it 
extremely difficult and danger- 
ous for men to speak and print 
on the subject of politics. And 
now, at the end of only three 
months, out came, in various 
quarters, great bodies of armed 
men, some of whom fight battles 
with the soldiers ; and out came 
publications, such as no man 
ever before dared even to think 
of publishing, and such as must 
necessarily do more against the 
government in a day than all 
the former publications could, if 
they had not been suppressed, 
possibly have done in a year. 
And, which is truly ominous, this 
has taken place most extensively 
in Scotland, a part of the king- 
dom famed for the dispassionate 
temper, the morality, and the 
sound sense of its inhabitants. 
The Address, or, rather, Mani- 
festo, of the Scots Reformers, 
has been read by every one who 
can read in this kingdom. Five 
hundred pounds reward has 
been offered by the government 
for a discovery of the author or 
printer. This.circumstance alone 
would give it an importance in 
the eyes of the.people ; and, in 
short, a document of such fear- 
ful importance has never before 
been published in this country. 
The newspapers pretend, that 
it must have been written by 
some. man of deep design; some 
leader ; some great trgitor.| 
And>this shows what erroneous 
views are prevalent. This shows, 
that the enemies of reform are 


‘sible. 


state of Eng 


state of the popular mind. {f 
the government could have seen 
and heard the scores of lately- 
emigrated Scotsmen that I saw 
at New York, they would not be 
hunting about after leading men, 
as the authors of such a paper, 
which is not at all above the 
talents of many and many an 
operative weaver in Scotland. 
To quell, to put down by 
force, a spirit like this is impos- 
Anger is at work ; shame 
is at work ; revenge is at work; 
and all these are working with 
their combined bitterness, and 
that, too, at a moment when 
every day’s news from Spain 
tends to add to the activity of 
men’s thoughts and hopes. It 
is surprizing with what delight 
the people receive the accounts 
from Spain. They are far more 
eager on this score than they 
ever were to hear of. naval vic- 
tories or of captured islands. 
They dare not say the half of 
whet they think ; but, every 
man reads the heart of every 
other man; and the fellow- 
feeling with the Spaniards 1s 
more general and more ardent 
than any public feeling that was 
ever before witnessed in this 
country. ‘The late measures 1n 
France are encouraging to US 
rather than otherwise. A cen- 
sorship on thé press there only 
shews us, that the French peo- 
ple are held in their present 
state by force; and we well 
know, that that force will, 10. 
the end, be unavailing. _ 
Now, with this view of the 
land before your 
eyes, do you think, that a system 
of foree is the system to pursue, — 
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the Inquistion is tumbled to the 
earth and a free representa- 
tive government is raised on its 
ruins? Do you not, when you 
have been reading the boasting 
accounts from-our news-papers, 
about the vectorzes over the Ra- 
dicals, ask, as I have.often ask- 
ed, when and how all this is to 
end? You must clearly see, that 
such a state of things 1s wholly 
incompatible with a restoration 
to prosperity ; and yet when is 
itto end? We have stated our 
case; we have made our com- 
plaint; we have prayed most 
humbly for redress. And, what 
is the result? We have been al- 
most wholly silenced. We, for 
this reason, if for no other, look 
upon our prayers as reasonable 
and the object we pray for as 
just and right. To talk to us, 
therefore, about yrelding, is 
not only unreasonable; it is 
sheer nonsense. We are as 
as low we can be. We sub- 
mit. We have nothing ‘to 
yield. We have our minds and 
our hearts, our thoughts and 
our wishes. These cannot be 
taken from us; nor can we, 
even if we would, yield them 
up. 

The government, in settling 
on what ought rfow to be done, 
will, if it be wise, discard the 
charge against us, that we are 
foolish, wild, deluded, or delud- 
ing men. It does not signify 
what we are in these respects, 

he simple question is, are the 
Radicals as they call us, to bé 
pacified by force? And, I think 
it impossible, that any man in 
his senses can answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Seve- 
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one would think. The dan- 
geon and all its companions 
have had no effect. Men are 
never reclaimed by severity, es- 
pecially when accompanied by 
defiance. If the Radicals could 
be exterminated, there might 
be found men to recommend 
even that. But, they cannot. 
They make a larze part of the 
nation, and that part too, who 
have the ‘least to lose, and, of 
course, the least to fear. ‘There 
remains, then, nothing but con- 
ciation ; and this must come 
from the government ; for, the 


‘mouths of the Radicals are stop- 


ped. They have nothing, as 
I said before, to yteld. There- 
fore, the conciliating offers must, 
if peace be to be _ restored 
amongst us, come from the go- 
vernment. 

Some empty-headed, high- 
flying parasite will say: ‘‘ What! 
“is the government to be bul- 
‘‘ lied into compliance, then ?’’ 
Never was there an insinuation 
more completely destitute of 
truth. Never have we bullied. 
Forty years have we and our 
fathers been most humbly pray- 
ing for a Reform. We have 
been the most patient, most 
humble, most dutiful supplicants 
for redress that ever yet, in all 
this world, complained of a 
wrong. We have protested, in 
the most solemn manner, that 
we desire no change in the 
form of the government; that 
we desire to see nothing law- 
fully established destroyed ; and 
that our sole object is to obtain 
for the Commons of the king- 
dom a full and actual represent- 
ation in the’ House, which the 
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of Parlement.” ‘This has been 
the burthen of all our speeches,} 
writings and prayers. For this 
object we have sued in a tone 
more resembling that of Eastern 
slaves than that of men boast- 
ing of their freedom, And, 
that this has been the language 
of our hearts as well us that of 
our lips must, I think, be ac- 
knowledged by every one who 
reads the address of the Radicals 
of Scotland, The author of that 
address well knew, that his life 
was forfeited in case of detec- 
tion. Nothing that he could 
have put into it would have 
added one pang to his suffer- 
ings. His life was staked on 
the event. He could stake 
nothing more. And yet, as to 
the object which he reecom- 
mends, he coniines himself to 
a Tt form in the representation. 
Such a man must be supposed 
to be a good judge of the ge- 
neral wishes of the Radicals. 
Such a man could, on an occa- 
sion where there could exist no 
possibile motive to use disguise 
or reserve, have proposed a de- 
strnction of the constitution, if 
he had thought that that was 
hkely to draw men into his 
views of resistance: yet he pro- 
poses no such thing; and this is 
a clear proof, that he knew the 
tadicals not to wish for such 
destruction. 

Never, therefore. was there 
a charge mors false than that 
of our having bullied the go- 
vernment, Qur conduct has, 
throughout, been that of duti- 
ful subjects and humble peti- 
tioners. Can we go lower than 
this latter character? Can we 


shape? Can we, if we still call 


any means of conciliation or 
propitiation other than those 
which we have been using for 
forty years ? 

But, then it is said that we 
ask too much. This is satd by 
a great many good men of pro- 
perty; who, if they were to 
join us, would decide the ques- 
tion at Once, and restore peace 
and happiness to the most dis- 
tracted and miserable country 
that the sun ever shone ou. 
This description of persons want 
a change as much as we do. 
Nay, they all say, toa man, that 
there must bea great change. 
But they fear the Radicals. ‘They 
fear us, not because they thmk 
we intend or wish ill to them; 
but, because we are in sucha 
state of mind as may lead to 
things that we do not intend or 
wish; and they keep aioof from 
us, and, in some cases, even join 
against us, lest they should, by 
giving us countenance, hasten 
that state of things ! 

Such persons reason wrong, 
they do not reason at all: they 
listen only to their apprehen- 
sions. For, as to asking [00 
much, all we ask for is, that the 
Commons, thatis, all those, who 
are not noblea, may choose free- 
ly one of the Houses, called 
“the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament.” How could this ¢r- 
danger property? Bit, the 
question has been rendered, by 
our opponents, not at all a qucs- 
iton of degre; but a question 
of any thing, or nothing at all; 
for they say, or, at léast, they 
have saidythat we shall have 
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the Ministry (and by no means 
a cyplier) has lately, and very 
lately, taken uncommon pains, 
even extra-official pains, to set 
us at open defiance ; to tell us 
that he will preserve Op Sa- 
ruM; and to call his hearers 
and readers resolutely to take 
their side on this ground! If 
he speak the voice of his. col- 
leagues, how foolishit is for any 
body to remonstrate with us as 
to asking too auch! And what 
folly, or hypocrisy, must that 
man be guilty of, who believes, 
or pretends to believe, that we 
have hitherto failed, only be- 
cause we have asked too much! 

When a man asks of another 
for any thing, which, as he 
thinks or says, the other ought 
to give up to him, and when 
the possessor is disposed to give 
up « part of what is asked for, 
the latter remonstrates with the 
former on the exhorbitancy of 
his demand, and states explicit- 
ly what he is willing to yield to. 
This presents grounds for dis- 
cussion: it is here a question 
of too much or too little, which 
question may be discussed with 
temper, and even with friend- 
ship between the parties. How 
many questions of this sort arise 
daily between friends and even 
between brothers, and are set- 
tled too without any diminu- 
tion of the friendship that exist- 
ed before! But, if the posses- 
‘or declare, at the. out-set, that 
he will yeeld nothing; and, es- 
pecially if he treat the appli- 
cation with disdain, and load 
the applicant, at once, with 
every species of contumely, 
Scorn, reproach and abuse, and 
charge him with the most wick- 





ed and diabolical intentions; 
in such a case it is no question 
of too much or too litle: itis a 
mere question of right to be 
settled by the law; or, in the 
case of parties, who acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of no um- 
pire a question of mere power. 
In such a case it is folly, or hy- 
pocrisy, to talk of the applicant 
having asked too much ; for, the 
bare act of having asked for any 
thing, and even the very prin- 
ciple upon which he asked it, is 
imputed to him as a crime. 
Monstrous as this last propo- 
sition may appear, it is, never- 
theless strictly and literally 
true; and this has been the real 
eause of all the ill-blood that 
now exists in the kingdom, 
The measures of the last twen- 
ty-eight years, the ill-advised 
wars, the worse-advised mea- 
sures of finance, have produce@ 
the miseries which the country 
endures, and which are daily 
increasing, tm all the industri- 
ous walks of life; but the aéi- 
blood which precludes all hope 
of seeing better days, is te be 
ascribed wholly, to the harsh 
measures, with which the pray- 
ers of the Keformers have been 
uniformly met, and to the un- 
just and unsparing reproaches 
and contempt that have been 
heaped upon their actors, their 
motives and their characters. 
Compared with this cause of 
irritation heavy taxes are no- 
thing. With good words men 
will Jabour hard and fare hard 
chearfully ; but with bad words 
they will do and endure nothing 
that they-can, by any Licans, 
avoid doing or enduring. Ana, 
with regard to the Keformers of 
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this kingdom, the abuse that has 
been heaped on them is not to 
be described by those who have 
witnessed it, and not to be ima- 
gined by any body else. Pour- 
ing on them from all quarters 
there has been a torrent of ca- 
lamities, taunts, false accusa- 
tions, persecutions, such as it is 
net in human nature to endure 
without harbouring a desire of 
revenge. Here are three hun- 
dred newspapers, besides other 
publications, constantly pouring 
forth their calumnies against 
us; and, to none of these do we 
dare reply, except in the most 
cautious manner and most mea- 
sured terms. In short to for- 
give these injuries is impossible: 
it is quite enough to suppress a 
desire to seek vengeence for 
them. From the vipers of va- 
rious descriptions, who assail 
tis, we receive treatment far 
worse than the Christian cap- 
tives receive at the hands of the 
Algerines; and it happens here 
asin Algiers, that the Renega- 
dos, of whom we have not a 
few,are the most insolent and 
erucl persecutors. Whether 
they will ever be glutted with 
the blood of the Reformers I 
know not: at present they seem 
to delight in slaughter as much 
us Nero or Caligula ever could: 
they seem to be happy, that the 
new reign has been ushered 
m amidst civil broils and execu- 
tons: they announce every ebu- 
lition of discontent as a “ rebel- 
lion,”’ and call aloud for the 
blood of “ the rebels:” every 
thing tending to resistance, by 
words or deed, is, with them, a 
treason, and they seem as eager 


as your horses are for water jp 
the burning days of Augast. 
Horrid are the tales, which hare 
been related to us about the 
French Revolution ; but, 1 ques- 
tion, whether, at any one pe- 
riod of that revolution, there 
were a greater number of per- 
sons in prison for offences 
against the government than 
there are for offences against 
the government, at this moment, 
in prison in this kingdom! 
There is a Mr. HARRISON, a dis- 
senting minister, who has been 
convicted of sedition, on three 
seperate indictments, at the as- 
sizes at Chester. God knows 
what his punishment is to be! 
At the Justices’ Sessions, in 
that county, a man was, for sel- 
ling pamphlets and other acts 
of sedition, under several indict- 
ments, sentenced to four years 
and a half amprisonment! All 
this is subject of triumph, and 
even merriment, with the cor- 
rupt part of our press; thats to 
say, with nearly the whole of it. 

And yet, you see, the spirit of 
Reform is in no degree damped. 
It is, on the coztrary higher 
than ever; and, daily and hour- 
ly, converts are making to the 
cause. In the meanwhile the 
government has tts troubles, in 
which the Reformers take no 
share, though they may, per 
haps, keep an attentive eye "p- 
on them. The Debt is produc- 
ing miseries, which I should in 
vain attempt to describe to you, 
who live in a country, where the 
tax-gatherer shews his face but 
once a year, and thenonly fora 
few dollars, from a rich man. 
I wish you could be here for * 
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anxieties, the fears, and the em- 
harrasaments that pervade the 
family of every tradesman and 
every farmer. You would flee 
hack, even at the risk of being a 
day-labourer all the rest of your 
life. It may be truly said, that 
no nation ever was so miserable 
as this now is. All the labourers 
are paupers. ‘There is no such 
thing as comfort known amongst 
the labouring classes. 

Every one sees, that this state | 
of things .cannot remain sta-| 
tionary; that it must become 
bettir or worse. ‘The latter it 
must be, unless some legislative 
measure be adopted to make it 
better. Accordingly, projects | 
are as plenty here as Clams are 
ct Rockaway; and, to my taste, 
much about as good and as 
wholesuine. There are only two 
that cun be effectual in affording 
relief, One is, the sponging 
oul of the Debt ; and the other, 
a division of the land and giv- 
mg part of ait to the Fund- 
holders. 1 am, for my part, a 
mere spectator in this affair ; 
and, really, do not care which 
be adopted. The latter is the 
host popular of the two; and 
there is a plan of that sort ac- 
tually recommended to the Par- 
liament, who, in their wisdom, 
may possibly adopt it next year. 
You will easily see what a pretty 
blow such a scheme would give 
lo the Aristoeracy and the 
Church. It would have other’ 
effects; but these may as well 
be Suessed at for the present. 
The main part of the nation are 
for the Fundholders being paid 
Out of the land ; that is to say, 


loyal gentlemen. 
state in profound peace, what 1s 
it to be in case of another war ! 





for the division above spoken of; 
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ously proposed ; and not by us, 


Radical ‘Traitors, but by very 
If this be our 


And another we must have, | 
verily believe, before long, or 


see a French Republic quietly 
sit itself down by the side of us ! 


Now, my dear Sir, is here not 
quite enough for a government 
to be thinking of, without hay- 
ing reform “ rebellions’’ on its 
hands? Can any government 
wish for a civil war in addition 
to all these difficulties? No; 
that is quite impossible ; and 
yet, how is-a civil-war to be 
avoided, unless something be 
done to conciliate the Reformers, 
who, I am satisfied are, in point 
of numbers, four-fifths of the 
people? If war come, what a 
terrific aspect will things pre- 
sent? A war now, with a trea- 
sury empty, a Debt irredeemable 
and confessedly so, a people ex- 
asperated almost to madness, or 
sinking in despair, and with 
Europe end America. in quite 
a different temper from what 
they were in at the close of the 
last war; a war now would 
frighten from our shores every 
man, who could possibly-carry 
off his property to your shores. 
And yet the prospect of lusting 
peace is not much less terrific. 
For, as to commerce and revenue 
back they must come to nearly 
the mark of 1793. Other na- 
tions, if we remain at peace, will 
have their due and natural share 
ofcommerce. It will be impos- 
sible to go on without a change 
nearly approaching to a_ total 
breaking up. And yet, with all 
this before their eyes, there are 
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men so stupid as to hope, that 
all is to be safely settled, and 
that the Radicals are to be beaten 
anto the bargain! 

Nations, like families, have 
their rese and fall. ‘The third 


or fourth generation from a 


chimney-sweep frequently ride 
in their carriages; and, then, 
a generation or two from these 
are frequently coachmen and 
footmen. It is somewhat thus 
with nations, and especially with 
nations that give much into ex- 
ternal commerce and paper-mo- 
ney. We know how quickly 
merchants rise, and how quickly 
they fall. We, the creatures of 
paper-money. come, and go, ap- 
pear and disappear, like the 
grass. Solomon says, that “ all 
flesh is grass,’”’ and this is almost 
literally the case with commer- 
cial men, who rest on a paper- 
money. A nation of the same 
description must have its ups 
and duens too. ‘This nation has 
been: puffed up; and now it 
must, in this respect, go down. 
When Pitt and his successors 
proved to us, that our commerce 
and manufactures had increased 
three-fold during the war, they 
proved too much; for, they 
proved, that, whenever peace 
came we must lose a great deal 
of what had been gained in war ; 
and that this loss would come at 
a time, when we should by no 
means be able to bear it. The 
loss is coming gradually on, and 
we are feeling the effects. When 
men talk of the capital of Eng- 
land, they forget, that what they 
call capital is fiction. It is Bank 
notes, for the greater part, 
which represent Vebt, and not 
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flashy blade of a merchant feels 
and looks and is, who has been 
at work on accommodation pa- 
per, when the Bank will no 
longer discount. Just in the 
‘same state is this nation now. 
it was accommodation paper, 
with which the war was carried 
on; and, the accommodation 
being now stopped, the nation 
is fallen into a state of vapid- 
ness, lifelessness, and decay. An 
immense debt was contracted, 
while the accommodation paper 
was afloat, and the lenders now 
hold the borrowers to the letter 
of the engagement; so that 
those who own the land, or 
have to work, in any way what- 
ever, are ruined to raise money 
to pay the lenders; and here 
are pretty nearly féve mullions 
out of fourteen, who live with- 
out any productive labour at all 
merely upon the interest of the 
Debt! Suppose your good neigh- 
bours Wiggins, Sweet, Hicks, 
Hendrickson, and sixteen others 
like them, to borrow a thousand 
dollars each, upon their farms, 
of you ; and suppose their Indian 
corn to sell for a dollar a bushel, 
when they. borrow the money. 
At six per cent. they will have 
to give you sixty dollars a year 
each, which gives you an i- 
come of 1,200 dollars a yea, 
and, sup to have lent your 
all (which is the case with 4 
fundholder), this income will 
enable you to live in 4 good 
house, to keep, we will say, 
three servants, four horses, C47 
riages, and every thing se 
portion. Wiggins and the 
pay you their interest very _—, 
tually. ‘They are the nation a 





capital. You know how a young 
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o ow very ebmfortably. Butjhis associates must live harder, 
something takes’places (no mat- | work harder, aud, witer all, beun- 
ter what), that reduces the In- | able, in some cases, to pay wp this 
dian corn to half a dollar a interest. In short, they get deep- 
bushel, and keeps at at that price! | er and deeper in your debt, and, 
What is to be done now? I|at last, you propose to take their 
think I see poor Wiggins, with | farms, and for them to become 
his head on one side, giving you | your bailiffs, or labourers, or, at 
a most woeful look, while Sweet | least to farm with you on shares. 
is rubbing his hands, and won-|'They have all lost their land, 
dering what’s the matter. How-|and you have got it, and yet all 
ever, they pay up all but a tri-| has been legal and fair dealing 
fle; ‘perhaps, at first; and on ‘from the beginning to the end! 
you go. | ‘This is precisely the progress 
But you, finding your income |that things are taking here, 
doubled by this lucky change, | The productive part of the com- 
will lose no time in adding to | munity are just in the state that 
your stock of horses and ser-| Wiggins and Sweet would be, 
vants. You will expend more |when, after long struggling in 
th*a you did in all departments. | vain, they came to give up their 
And you wil! not fail to think] land, and to beg you take them 
the government at Hampstead |in to farm it on shares ; and, I 
plains to be the best and wisest | have no scruple to say, (indeed 
that can be, “ the envy of sur-|I have, im my last Register, 
“rounding townships and the | proved the fact), that those, who 
‘admiration of the world.’’| are called the land-owners here 
But, how do Wiggins and the|in England, have no more of 
rest of the nation find it. Speak-| real ownership in it, than your 
ing of things in kind, they have|sharing man, Penny, has in 
120 bushels of corn each, in-| your estate at Hampstead plains. 
stead of 60 bushels to give you. You will say, perhaps, “* weil, 
hey must retrench, No more|“ I really see no harm in this. 
wine for them; scarcely any |“ Wiggins and the rest of them 
Spirits or sugar or tea; their|“ will still be well off. They 
Wives and daughters must come | “ will have to work for me, to 
to home-spun; all must become |“ be sure; but, here they will 
shabby; many things must be|“ be, and the people that they 
banished from their tables; some |‘‘ used to employ, will be em- 
of their labourers must go to|* ployed by me, in one way or in 
idle away their time in your ser- |‘ another.’ ‘This is the way in 
‘ice to make nice walks and| which our fundholders arid our 
plant shrubberies for you, andj government reason. But, mark! 
attend yon in your parties of|‘Those whom you employ on 
leasure. Thus a part of the} your pleasures will be wnpro- 
ands before employed in pro-|ductively employed, and will, 
Aneta labour, will now be em-| besides, consume more than so 
rather se nProductivelabour,or many productive labourers. 
idleness. Wiggins and| Wiggins and his fellow suffer- 
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ers will not be so careful, 30 ac- 
tive, and will not produce so 
much as they did before. You 
would soon see your township 
less fertile, the building's -less 
good, and all declining. And, 
should the neighbouring town- 
ship make an attack upon you 
in order to get part of your 
Jands or goods or stock, you 
would find Wiggins and the 
rest not very zealous to march 
in yourdefence. Besides, some 
of these borrowers may, before 
they be quite ruined, sell out 
to you; and go off with the 
money to another township, 
leaving all the labourers behind 
them. You will have the land, 
to be sure; but a part of your 
capital is gone away to be pro- 
ductively employed elsewhere; 
to assist in causing another town- 
ship to flourish at the expence 
of yours. In a short time you 
would find the manners and 
morals of your people wholly 
changed; and, in a few years, 
you would be a master of a set 
of slaves, that you would be 
eompelled to have whipped to 
their work and to have fed and 
lodged in the most miserable 
manner. The general poverty 
of the land and shabbiness of 
the dwellings and out-buildings 
would increase with the in- 


crease of your troops of gay 
servants and the grandeur of 
your mansion. All but your 
mansion and its inmates and ap- 
purtenances would be misery. 
Every soul would hate you; 
and, to preserve your life, you 
must go well armed, and have 
bands of spies .in your pay. 
“Oh God!” you would, upon 
seeing this in prospect, exclaim, 
‘** let me not come to this! Here, 
“ Wiggins’and Sweet and all of 
* you, keep your farms! Give 
“ me the sixtyjbushels of Corn 
“that you used to give me, 

and let us still be kind happy 
' neighbours.” 

But, conduct like this, such 
forbearance, such true wisdom, 
is not to be expected in masses 
of men, who have been brought 
up with interest tables constant- 
ly under their eyes. With such 
men; according even to the vo- 
cabulary of such men, poor 
means foolish, and rich means 
wise; to gain is merit, and to 
lose is demertt. Besides, in our 
case, there is a complexity, 
which is quite enough to addle 8 
very sound brain to contemplate, 
and which, together with the 
powerful interests that are at 
work, seem to render a compo- 
sition wholly impossible. 





You will easily perceive how 
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ali these difficulties must be in- 
creased by the ill-blood existing 
among the people. During the 
existence of “ rebellions’? here 
and there, and alarms (false or 
real) almost every where, it is 
clear, that the government can- 
not venture upon any measure 
likely to be effectual in afford- 
ing that relief; without which 
all agree, that some terrible 
convulsion must come. It is 
not, therefore, 
some pretend, to say that re- 
form would afford relief. Re- 
form would, at once, render 
wholly unnecessary an expence 
of ten millions a year ; because 


nonsense, as 


no army at home, not half the 
present navy, none of the enor- 
mous expences of the yeomanry, 
and other things, necessary to 
keep» men in awe, need be 
wanted. The mere annual 
waste, arising from this cause, 
amounts to millions. Only 
think of the effect of leaving 
these ten millions a year in the 
pockets of the people to be em- 
ployed in productive labour. 
Only think of the effects of a 
restoration to universal good- 
Will, peace and security. And 
only think of the effect of put- 
ting astop to the transfer of 
capital from this to other coun- 
tres, which transfer arises, in 
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great part, from a‘dread of the re- 
sult of the quarrel between the 
government and the Reformers ; 

In the Prince’s Speech, with 
which the last session was 
opened, he observed, in ellud- 
ing to the disturbances in the 
North and to the conduct of 
the Reformers generally, that 
it was impossible to set about 
any infernal improvement, un- 
til internal tranquillity and 
confidence should be completely 
established. This was very 
true; but unhappily the mea- 
sures adopted were not cal- 
culated to produce this desir- 
able preliminary effect; and 
we now see, that the country 
is in a more alarming state than 
ever, if we are to believe only 
one-tenth part of what the pub- 
lie prints tell us. Of course, no 
plans of internal improvement 
can be adopted or thought of. 
What was meant by internal 
improvement it would, perhapg, 
be difficult tosay. Nothing can 
be effectual in the way of relief, 
except it include some great 
measure relative to the Funds ; 
and, I agree readily, that no 
minister in his senses will ven- 
ture on such a measure, unless 
the country be in a state, not 
only of tranquillity, but zood- 


will ; for, outward tranquillity 
Y 
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may exist while all is real 
danger. 
Therefore, the first thing is 
to secure real tranquillity!; to 
put an end completely, to what 
are now called “ rebellions,’’ or 
cwwil wars, And this may, in 
my opinion, be easily and in- 
stantly effected ; not by actually 
making a Reform; but by mak- 
ing the subject a matter of dis- 
cussion and deliberation, upon 
the recommendation of the King. 
One single sentence in_ his 
Speech, or in a Message from 
him, tending clearly to this 
point, would restore his king- 
dom instantly to peace and good 
will. The Radicals, conscious 
of the goodness of their cause, 
wotld wait for the comple- 
tion of the measure, nor even 
for the discussion on it. They 
would fling away their pikes 
and their resentment both to- 
gether ; and the post that car- 
ried the news would return 
loaded with addresses of thanks. 
TheMinisters would not,then,be 
afraid of “ large meetings” and 
of “ cheap publications.’”” They 
might safely open the jail-doors 
of the “ seditious libellers.” 
And they might, even before 
they had concluded upon any 
specific plan of reform, adopt, 
with the great ‘mass of the 





people at their back, any mea- 
sure, however vigorous, for af- 
fording to the country effectual 
relief, and for saving it from 
that ruin which now hangs over 
its head. 

E have been told, with what 
truth I know not, that all the 
Ministers do not agree in opi- 
nion with Mr. Canning; and 
that they are not resolved to 
preserve OtD Sarum, let what 
will come of Old England. If 
this should be true, we shall 
have no Civil War ; and, there- 
fore, 1 hopeit istrue. We shall 
see, in a very few weeks what 
is likely to take place in this re- 
spect. The question is the most 
important one that ever engaged 
the atterition of man. If it be 
settled amicably, the greatness 
as well as the freedom of Eng- 
land will be established for 
ages: ifnot, no man can foresee 
what] misery and degradation 
this’ country has to endure. 

Governments generally but lis- 
ten to their vindictiveness, and 
nothingjelse. + They have power 
to inflict punishment, or misery, 
on those who offend them; and 
they very seldom forbear to ex 
ercise it. They would, if they 
could reflect and reason, 8°, 
that, in the end, this must lead 
to their own injury. But, they 
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calculate only for the present 
time. Men in power have, at 
most, but a lsfe-hold in the 
thing. The Stuarts and their 
creatures bad numerous {tr- 
umphs over the Radicals of their 
day. They fined, imprisoned, 
hanged, quartered, and_ ripped 
up bowels at a famous rate. 
They triumphed over SYDNEY, 
RussEL, and many others as 
worthy as these. They dis- 
covered plots, conspiracies, trea- 
sons and rebellions in abun- 
dance: they made the gallows 
groan, and the scaffold stream. 
They cut off men’s ears, split 
their noses, burnt their cheeks, 
imprisoned them fer life, for 
what they called “ seditious 
libels.” Yet, all this did not 
succeed in the end. ‘Their sys- 
tem fell at last, the Stuarts fell 
beneath it, never to rise again ; 
but the people, though griev- 


| vusly lacerated, remained still a 


people. I dare say, that, in the 
time of the Stuarts, the parasites 
of power held just the same sort 
of language towards the “ dis- 
affected” as is held towards us 
by the parasites of the present 
day. To be « disaffected ;’’ 
that is to Say, not to have an 
affection for the deeds of the 
£0vernment, was then, i dare 
"av, held to be a crime, be those 
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deeds what they might; and we 
know (for we have the trials on 
record) that to publish any 
thing displeasing to the govern~- 


ment was deemed “ seditioue 
libel.” 

Not only did the Stuarts not 
succeed in the end, but they 
themselves were defeated. And, 
if the people were not to be 
overcome in those days, is i® 
likely that they will in these 
days, when the spirit of freedom 
agitates the whole world; and 
when it is now completely tri- 
umphant in a great nation, who, 
only in November last, was sub 
mitting quietly to the horrible 
tyranny of the Inquisition ? 

Here, in this one event, is a 
sufficient reason, if there were 
no other, for the government’s 
yielding upon the question of 
reform. ‘There is no doubt in 
my mind, that, in 1793, war 
against France was necessary, 
if reform was te be refused. 
For, to suppose, that the English 
would rest quictly ewathout re- 
‘orm, while the French enjoyed 
all the benefits of a free repre- 
sentative government, would 
have been madness. But, is 
not war necessary, then, against 
Spain now, on the same princi- 
ple and for the same reason? 
Or, is not the success ef freedom 
in Spain a powerful motive for 
yielding up to us what we deem 
to be our rights; what wé have 
so often and so humbly peti- 


tioned for; and which we have- 
so many thousand times shewn 
to embrace nothing tending, | 


even in the most remote degree, 
to destroy or impair any part of 
the Constitution, but: on the 
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contrary, tending manifestly to 
preserve and strengthen the 
whole? We, of course, have 
our eyes fixed upon Spain. It 
is not a mere reform of abuses, 
such as we humbly sue for, that 
we see taking place there. We 
see a despotic Prince brought 
down, at once, to be a mere 
Official Chief, like your Presi- 
dent; and we see, that his 
brothers are called Citizens. 
We see the king with as little 
power as Mr. Munro. We see 
the whole of the people repre- 
sented in reality, and not ver- 
tually. And, if this change be 
established; if it succeed, as, 
according to all appearance it 
will, is there a man in his senses, 
who can imagine, that the 
English, Scots and Irish people 
will ever be content until they 
obtain that constitutional Re- 
form, which they have so long 
and so patiently been waiting 
for: and which they have prayed 
for almost upon their hands and 
knees ? 

The situation of France would, 
alone, one would think, be suf- 
ficient to induce the English go- 
vernment to conciliate the Re- 
formers. The Bourbons have 
tried to bring things back to the 
anctent state; and they hawe 
tried in vain. Alarmists, Je- 
sutts, all have been at work ; 
and the result is, that nothing 
but selencing the press and im- 

risoning persons at pleasure 
will preserve the Bourbons even 
for the present! Who believes 
that this can last long, with a 
successful revolution in Spain 
- to give encouragement to the 
friends of freedom in France ? 
And yet, if another revolution 


should break out in France. 
what is, then, our government 
to do, if it continue to refuse 
reform ¢ One of two things wil! 
happen in France: the present 
popular party will triumph, the 
press will be free, the elections 
will be free, France will have ¢ 
freely chosen House of Com- 
mons, and will still have neither 
tythes nor a dominant Priest- 
hood: or, the despotic party 
will, for a while, prevail, and 
will be crushed by another re- 
volution. In either case how 
must our government find itself, 
unless it agree to a reform be- 
fore these events arrive? And, 
how must it find itself then, if, 
instead of yrelding up something 
to the spirit of the age and the 
example of other nations, it per- 
sist, not only in refusing to give 
way even an inch, but in keep- 
ing in force a new code of laws, 
by which the liberties, which 
the people enjoyed even in the 
days of the Stuarts, are greatly 
abridged ? One would think it 
to be impossible that it should 
thus persist; but, after what we 
have seen, what ought to excite 
our surprize ? . 
i have now, my dear Sir, 


account (as far as I dare ) of the 
state of things in England. It 
will enable you io detect the 
falsehoods promulgated in Ame- 
rica by the second-hand tools of 
Eaglish corruption; and the 
writing of it affords me the gra- 
tification of publicly expressiné 
the sincere friendship and gre#t 
respect, with which I remain 
Your most corre i 
most humble Servan’. 

ae WM. COBBET 





given you a true and faithful. 
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TRIAL OF SIR CHARLES 
WOLESLEY 
AND 
MR. HARRISON. 


In future Numbers of the Re- 
gister, I shall give an account of 
what has passed, of a remark- 
able nature, at all the late Trials 
for Sedition; but, in this trial, 
all is remarkable! It is impos- 
sible that we should not, Aere- 
after, to have to recall the con- 
duct of the actors in these scenes! 
I beg the reader to look wedd at 
the conduct of ali the parties on 
thistrial! JI can venture to offer 
no opinion; to make no com- 
ment; to express neither praise 
nor censure! Indeed it is not 
necessary : the reader has only 
to read! This trial, better than 
a thousand descriptions, exhibits 
the slate in which we are! 


SEDITION. 


THE KING 0, SIR CHAS, WOLESLEY, BART. 
AND JOSEPH HARRISON. 


Monday, April 10. 


About half-past nine this morning, 
Sir Charles Wolesley, accompanied by 
his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Clifton, 
and two other gentlemen of the name 
of Eyre, entered the Court, and took 
their places near the table: and at ten, 
two other causes having been disposed 
of, it was called on. A Special Jury 
was called over, of whom tlie following 
answered and were sworn :— 


James Wylde, : 
Booth Grey, at 
James Stanton, Esq. 
W. Wuathington, Esq. 
Edward Jones, Esq. 
W.H. Wathington, Esq. 
James Bayley, Esq. 
George Eaton, Esq. 
TALESMEN. 
James Allen. 
Richard Woodfin. 
George Rutter. 
John Banks. 


The pleadings were opened, and the 
indictment read to the following effect : 
* Cuesnirne.—The Jurors of our 
Lord the King upon their oath, present, 
that Sir C. Wolesley, late of Stockport, 
in the ** City” [County] of Chester, 
Bart. and J. Harrison, late of the same 
piace, schoolmaster, being persons of a 
turbulent and seditious disposition, and 
wickedly and maliciously devising, and 
intending to excite tumult and insurrec- 
tion, both in this realm, on the 28th day 
of June, in the 59th year of the Reign 
of George III. of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King, at 
Stockport aforesaid, in the said County, 


together with divers other persons to ~ 


the Jurors aforesaid unknewn, to the 
number of 500 and upwards, with force 
and arms, unlawfully did assemble and 
gather together to disturb the public 


‘peace, and being so assembled together, 


did, by seditious speeches and dis- 
courses, and by other unlawful 
and dishonest means, then and there 
endeavour to ‘* énvite’’ [incite] and 
stir up the people of this realm 
to hatred and contempt of the 
Government and Constitution thereof, 
as by law established, in contempt of 
our said Lord the King and his Laws, to 
the evil example of all others in the like 
case offending, and against the peace 
of our said Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity,’ &c. &c. 

Mr. Benyon (Attorney-General of 
Chester) stated the case to the Jury. 
‘*Gentlemen of the Jury, you havo 
heard the indictment against the defen- 
dants read, in which the two defendants, 
Sir Charles Wolesley and Joseph Har- 
rison, are charged with intending to ex- 
cite commotion at Stockport, on the 
28th of June last, with unlawfully as- 
sembling to disturb the public peace, 
and by seditious speeches to stir up the 
people of this realm to hatred and ¢on- 
tempt of the Government and Constitu- 
tion, as by law established. The se- 
cond count in the indictment charges the 
same offence, but is somewhat varied 
in the expression. Gentlemen, you are, 
no doubt, well aware, at least most of 
you must have heard that this prosecu- 
tion springs out of one of the numerous 
meetings which were held last summer. 
These meetings were eminently calcu- 
lated to alarm all the peaceable subjects 
of the realm, meetings convened and 





presided over by strangers and itinerant 
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orators, who came from their different 
occupations to harangue the multitudes 
they were enabled to assemble. But, 
Gentlemen, whatever you may have 
known or heard upon that subject, I en- 
treat you to banish it entirely from your 
recollection. I am perfectly sure you 
will give your decision, net on what I 
may say, not on any thing you have 
heard before, but simply and solely 
on the evidence I shali adduce. The 
two defendants, Sir Charles Wolesley 
and Mr. Harrison, are persons who are 
well known. Sir Charles Wolesley is a 
gentleman who has a considerable es- 
tate in Staffordshire, and he inherits a 
property and the dignity of a baronet- 
age through many generations, from the 
time of Charles the First. Harrison, 
until lately, was a stranger in the coun- 
ty of Chester, and «is described in the 
indictment as a schoolmaster; he for- 
merly settled in Derbyshire, but was a 
resident at Stockport at the time he 
committed the offence charged against 
him in the indictment. On the 28th of 
June last a public meeting was an- 
nounced to be held at Stockport, under 
the real or pretended pretext of petition- 
ing fora Reform in Parliament. The 
numbers assembled on that occasion 
were above 5000, and according to one 
of the defendants exceeded 10,000. 
Previously to this meeting you will find 
Sir Charles had been acquainted, that 
they had been in correspondence on the 
day of meeting—that they had been in 
conversafion with each other—that 
they were not Strangers to each other or 
to the intended objects of the meeting, 
from which circumstance, as it appears 
to me, they must have gone upon some 
pre-concerted scheme. The meeting 
was attended by many persons armed 
with bladgeons, not merely meant for 
shew, not merely meant for intimida- 
tion, but so used as nearly to put a con- 
stabje to death. Could such a meeting 
he considered fit for deliberation? 
Could it be called peaceable? Banners 
were carried, having on them the usual 
cant inscriptions, ‘‘ No Corn Laws, 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suf- 
frage, Vote by Ballot.’’ Bludgeons 
were to be found almost in every hand ; 
the crowd was more numerous than on 
any fermer occasion ; and after this, 
could it be fairly considered as a deliber- 
ative assembly met together for a peace- 
able and constitutional purpose?- A. 
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stage or platform was erected, on which 
the leaders mounted, two of the princi- 
pal of whem were the present defen- 
dants. It was previously agreed, per- 
haps, that Sir Charles should take on 
him the office of Chairman, and he was 
clamorously called to it. He acquiesc- 
ed, and took the Chair, and having 
taken it, you will hear what passed : 
you will hear the seditious words alleg- 
ed to have been spoken by him for the 
purpose of bringing the Government in- 
to hatred and contempt. Gentlemen, 
there is often a great difficulty in bring- 
ing witnesses to tell all the words utter- 
ed on such an occasion. No prudent 
man would venture to mix in such a 
crowd, but curiosity in some overcame 
their prudence, and some did go there, 
from whom you shall hear the substance 
of what was said by the present defen- 
dants. I shall not here state word for 
word what their testimony will be, I 
merely generally advert to its character, 
on which it will be for you eventually to 
decide. After the tumult of the meet- 
ing had subsided, Sir Charles Wolesiey 
said— 

Mr. Pearson.—My Lords, the wit- 
nesses should be sent out before the 
Learned Counsel enters immediately on 
his case. 

Mr. Sergeant Cross.—Yes, the wil- 
nesses, on both sides 

The Court then ordered the witnes- 
ses out, and after a pause of some mI 
nutes, : 

Mr. Benvon resumed. — Having, 
Gentlemen, already stated to you the 
erection of a platform or hustings. the 
numbers assembled, the bludgeons with 
which they were armed, the prominent 
part taken by the defendants, and Sir 
Charles Wolesley being in the chal, I 
shall now state to you what he said on 
that occasion. He said he was the first 
who made a kick at the Bastile ™ 
France, and ke hoped he should be pre- 
sent at the destruction of other Bastiles 


in England; he declared his hatred of 


spies and their employers, Castlereagh 
aaa Sidmouth, and eddetl, that as long 
as the people were unrepresented tax- 
ation was tyranny, and resisiance was 
justifiable. I. have here only point . 
generally to what he said, and if ag 
believe he actually made use of them. ° 
can make use of .no language, ™Y ond 
gination can frame none, more ca od 
lated to disturb the public peace, @ 
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bring the Government of the country 
imto hatred and contempt. Harrison, 
the other defendant, followed Sir Charles 
Wolesley, and declared against petition- 
ing the Legislature, as degrading and 
humiliating. Hesaid a meeting should 
be held at Oldham,congregated so as™ 
to form a National Union, from whence 
a new and enlarged representation 
should emanate. That the two defen- 
dants were well acquainted, I shall 
show you that two days after the meet- 
ing, a letter was written by Sir C. 
Wolesley tothe Postmaster at Bridport, 
complaining of some delay that took 
placein the delivery of a letter addressed 
to Harrison; andthough this be not ne- 
cessary to prove the fact of such ac- 
quaiutance, I think, for the sake of 
the ends of public justice, I may as 
well read it to you.—[Here the Learn- 
ed Counsel read the letter.} To this 
the Postmaster replied, no letter was 
stopped, and generally repelled the 
charge made against him by the defen- 
dant. This, Gentlemen, shews a cor- 
respondence between the defendants ; 
but if any doubt remain upon this sub- 
ject, I shall read you another letter, ad- 
dressed by Harrison to a man in Ches- 
ter Castle, of the name of Baguely, 
which was opened by the direction of 
the Magistrates in consequence of the 
prisoner’s improper bel.aviour. This 
letter I shall read for you; it states the 
circumstances ef the meeting, the num- 
bers assembled, the banners used, and 
the Presidency of Sir C. Wolesley. If 
then, Gentlemen, you consider the 
words of Sir Charles to be seditious, it 
isin vain that we may hear it said Har- 
rison does not participate in Sir Charles 
Woles'ey’s guiit. So far, Gentlemen, 
l have given you an outline of the evi- 
dence I intend producing ; and here let 
us pause, and see if it will bring home 
to the defendauts the charge against 
them in the indictment. They are 
charged with having attended a tumul- 
oo meeting ; with unlawfully assem- 
6. to disturb the public peace ; and 
Snspiring, by seditious speeches, to 
€xcite the people to a hatred of the Go- 
anes and Constitution as by law es- 
a ed, From what I have already 
yeign wai an bg om seditious lan- 
uild any thi ed; but you are not to 
y thing on what I say, unless it 


is substantially gi i 
e . 
troverti y given to yon on incon 





ible evidence. With respect to 


the nature of the meeting, that it was 
a legal, quiet, eonstitutional meeting, 
for the purpose of petitioning for a Re- 
form of Parliament, is wholly disvowed 
by Harrison, for he says the period for 
petitioning is at an end. "Iwas not 
then for Reform they were assembled ; 
his letter disavows it. Nor can the 
other defendant, if I prove the use of 
seditious words against him, creep eut 
of this prosecution by alleging he had 
no concert and~ no participation with 
any guilty act or acts of Harrison. ~If 
even he did not use seditious words, he 
was Chairman wher and where they 
were used, and so far attaches to him- 
self whatever criminality they naturally 
bring with them. Ido not say it is im- 
proper to meet in order to petition for 
Reform in Parliament—to meet for the 
purpose of addressing the Legislature 
to ebtain redress from actual @r suppos- 
ed grievances. Heaven forbid I should 
tell you, standing in this place, that 
such meetings are not proper, or not le- 
gal. No, Gentlemen, the right of pe- 
tition has been handed to us as a valu- 
able legacy from our forefathers, and I 
trust we shall ourselves hand it dowa 
unimpaired to our posterity. With re- 
spect to the banner having on one side 
of it the motto of ‘* No Corn Laws,”’ 
I say, if the meeting had assembled for 
the purpose of discussing that question, 
it would certainly be unobjectionable. 
Upon that question some of the wisest 
political economists differ very widely ; 
many say they are improper; perhaps 
some of you, Gentlemen, may, or may 
not be of the same opinion, though I do 
not agree with them, and it is but fair 
that those who think them improper or 
injurious should be permitted to peti- 
tion against their continuance. Still 
petitions of that kind should be conduct- 
ed with quiet and decency, and not in 
such a manner as to threaten and intimi- 


date and endanger the public tranquil- ‘ 


lity. Stillif they petition quietly, I say 
again, heaven forbid they should not be 
allowed to doso. It will, however, be 
for you, Gentlemen, to say whether the 
meeting was or was not intended for the 
purpose of intimidation ; whether, from 
its genera! character and aspect, and 
the expressions made use of at it,it was 
or was not calculated to bring the Go- 
vernment of the country into haired and 
contempt. I shall not now say more, 
at least at the present ; during the pro- 
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gress of the trial I may have again to 
trouble you. 

John Kenyon Winterbottom examin- 
ed by Sergeant Cross—-I saw a public 
meeting at Stockport on the 28th June, 
it was between one and two o’clock; I 
attended near it, at a place called Sandy 
Brow; I think 4 or 5000 people were 
assembled; I was not near enough to 
observe if they were of the town or not. 
They were very quiet when I first saw 
them; most of them had sticks, appa- 
rently got from hedges, newly got, and 
not like walking-sticks ; they were ge- 
nerally pretty straight. ‘The population 
of Stockport is about 20,000 persons. 
There was a hustings, or a scaffold; I 
saw several persons there; Sir Charles 
was pointed out to me as being on the 
scaffold; Harrison I knew; he is a 
schoolmaster, he lived then at Stock- 
port. The first thing I observed was a 
hissing by the whole multitude; [ was 
not aware of what occasioned it? I 
heard people in the room where I was 
say———i- 

Mr. Pearson objected to the witness 
relating any thing of what he had heard 
others say. 

Witness—The next thing I observed, 
was the passing some resolutions ; the 
Chairman was Sir C. Wolesley; I did 
not perceive how he got into that situa- 
tion; be was there when I reached. 
We have many persons of common sense 
at Stockport to preside at a meeting. I 
was about one hundred yards from the 
scaffold, and I could indistinctly hear all 
that was said. I only heard Sir Charles 
say, ‘‘unanimous.”’’ I did not vote. I 
saw persons vote by holding up of 
hands and sticks, but on the occasion of 
passing a resolution, I saw no dissent- 
ing sticks held up. I saw no respectable 
inhabitants take any part in the proceed- 
ings; I felt perfecily secure at the time 
I saw the meeting, aud continued to fee] 
that confidence till the night; but if they 
were kept till night, then I considered 
it would be dangerous; I only heard 
Sir C. Wolseley say the word ‘** una- 
nimous ;"’ I heard Harrison say, ‘* the 
House of Commons were the people’s 
servants, that it was as absurd to peti- 
tion them as it would be for a master to 
petition his groom for his horse ;” he 
said, ‘‘ there was a barrier between the 
throne and the people, which must be 
removed, either by force from Heaven 
or Hell, in order that they might see 


Triat oF Sin C. Wovescey anv Mr. Harrison. 





of 


whether a mian or a pig was e 
throne.”” He said, - the united will 4 
the people was sure to prevail, it was 
an axiom that could not be confuted : it 
might be necessary in some cases to pe- 
tition the House of Lords, who were by 
the constitution placed in a different 8i- 
tuation from that of the House of Com- 
mons, but in the present corrupt state of 
things it was useless, and he would not 
recommend it.”’ 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pearson—I 
was about 100 yards from the hustings ; 
there were women at the meeting, | 
should think a hundred or two; not so 
many as 500; perhaps there were chil- 
dren there ; I don’t know on the side 
next myself, but children were playing ; 
I only saw the people after they had 
met; the whole body had sticks, but 
they were not held up all the time dur- 
ing the meeting ; I say most of them 
had sticks. 

Mr. Pearson —Tell me, Sir, how 
many you think had sticks? 

Mr, Justice Marshall — We have no 
number given as yet; there is no con- 
tradiction ; he has already said most of 
them had sticks. 

Mr. Pearson—My Lords, I don't 
know that I am asking any improper 
question. I do not see what objection 
the Court can have to it. I think it ne- 
cessary to ask it ; but if the Court think 
otherwise, I shall not persist in it. 

Witness—I live with my father and 
sister; they were not removed in con- 
sequence of the meeting, nor any other 
persons; no shops were shut; if any 
were, I would have heard of it. 

Mr. Pearson here read an extract 
from a newspaper, in order to have the 
distinctness of the witness’s recollection 
put to the test, by desiring him to rt 
peat it after him, as he had just done 
that of Harrison. 

The Court — This language hes 
worked mischief enough elsewhere, not 
to have it repeated here again. 

Mr. Pearson — My Lords, 
nothing objectionable in it; if Thad any 
book of prose or poetry near +" 
should have preferred it. I read “es 
passage to try the distinctness of the 
witness’s memory. Can you repeat, Sif, 


There 


I see 


the passage I have just aan £ 
i a peat it. 
Witness—I cannot repe be hoot 


was nothing to distinguish t 
frem what is usually done et an ye 
thing ; I heard some other parts of Mr. 
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Harrison's speech ; 1 thing [heard him 
say, “ if they petitioned at ali, they 
should petition the Throne or the House 
of Lords.” 1 do not remember his com- 
plaining that some prior petition had not 
been transmitted to the Prince Regent ; 
I did not hear any one distinctly but Sir 
Charles. s 

Examined by Mr. Harrison—I live 
in Stockport, at the Church-gate ; I am 
an attorney; I took notes of what I 
heard: I have not got them ; I heard 
you distinctly, and when I said, ‘‘ I 
heard indistinctly,’ I applied it gene- 
rally to all the speakers; I heard 
enough in what you said; I had no di- 
rections to pay particular attention to 
what you said; I took your using the 
word barrier as a figurative expression, 
that something was intercepted between 
you and the throne. I formed no idea 
as to what was intercepted ; when you 
said, one could not know ifa man ora 
pig were on the throne, you meant it in 
contempt; I read of Burke’s observa- 
tions calling the people a swinish mul- 
titude ; I heard of an allusion to a pig in 
the school where I then was, but I do not 
know what association to that subject 
you might have had; I did not suppose 
the people were deriding the speaker, 
but that your observation had a tenden- 
cy to deride the throne. 


Again examined by Mr. Sergeant 
Cross—Mr. Knight, Fitton, Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Willan, were there; they were 
all strangers at Stockport ; they appear- 


was the only one I knew to be an inha- 
bitant of Stockport. 


Thomas Bolton examined by Mr. 
Asuwortn—I live at Stockport ; I re- 
collect a meeting on the 28th of June ; 
. aw numbers of country people com- 
‘0g into town by different roads; I have 

en eleven months at Stockport; they 
*ppeared strangers who came. I can- 
fot say how many people passed; they 
or Probably two hours in passing, 
ru cannot say how many ; I observed 
arch ns nothing more than is usual, 
Stickss Jo  {Ppeared to be walking. 
i ce 1 was at the meeting; I saw 
a artes Sing up to it, by the direct 
eas vad John-street—a young Gen- 
a 0, I believe of the name of Lewis, 

‘rm in arm with him; when I 
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the other, ‘‘ Annual! Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot ;* 
when I first saw it, it was furled—I af- 
terwards saw it lowered, for the pur- 
pose of putting on it a red cap of liberty; 
[I followed shortly after Sir Charlies; I 
got so near the hustings as to be within 
ten yards ; I was for five minutes about 
thirty yards from it; I saw Sir Charles 
on the hustings: the Rev. Mr. Harri- 
son was there ; I knew him; Mr. Fit- 
ton, Willan, Johnson, and several 
others were there also, but I did not 
know them ;. those I have mentioned as 
not inhabitants of Stockport ; Harrison 
was on the left of Sir Charles; there 
was speaking ; I observed a conversa- 
tion passing on the stage; Sir Charles 
bore a part in it; Marrison apparently 
joined in it; I can’t tell what was said ; 

I was observing the meeting before he 
mounted the hustings; I don’t recollect 
any thing particularly being done; Sir 
Charles was received by loud huzzas ; 
great numbers at the meeting I knew 
to be townsmen; I saw no sticks unu- 
sual with the people; they were not 
more numerous than I should expect; I 
stood amongst the crowd, but I gained 
high ground when I could ; I could not 
hear as distinctly as these more ele- 
vated; I did not observe a chairman, 
my curiosity was to hear Sir Charles ; 
the first attention I paid was to Sir 
Charles ; I heard him ; I took a minute 
of what it was he said within an hour 
after it was spoken ; I can produce it if 
necessary. [Here the witness produced 
it, and read from it as follows :]—** Sir 
Charles was happy at addressing the 
people at Stockport from the present 
place, Sandy Brow. It was a place 
consecrated to the cause of liberty by 
the absence of friends he should have 
been happy to meet there, and he trust- 
ed Sandy Brow would be more famed in 
hisiory than the field of Waterloo, Was’ 
there a peace officer present, he trusted 
they came to keep the peace, and not to 
break it. But was there’any of your 
spies, your note-taking or Black-book 
gentry, tell your employers, the tools of 
a Castlereagh and a Sidmouth, that I 
hate them, that I detest them, that I 
eternally execrate them. He (Sir C.) 
was proud to say he was at the taking 
of the Bastile in France, and he should 
be happy to be at the taking of a Bas- 
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should soon put an end to the present 
tyranny andcorruption,”’ This was all 
I took notes of. — 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dickenson 
—lam a cotton-broker at Stockport; I 
have only a small part of Sir Charles’s 
speech; it was not all uttered at a 
time ; he called upon the peace officers 
to keep the peace ; his address was ge- 
nerally to be peaceable. At the time 
of the cap being put on, Sir Charles 


turned round, and there was a demur ; 


the cap avas then put on, and afterwards 
the flag’was hoisted; I did not hear Mr. 
Willan object to it, he might have done 
so, for any thing I know. Upon Sir 
Charles turning round, there was a stop 
or a demur, it might have been in con- 
sequence of his being displeased ; it was 
put on and hoisted, and the meeting 
continued ; it was quite peaceable. 
John Johnson examined by Mr.Wi1- 
L1AMS—I am a Land Surveyor at Stock- 
port. Iwas at the meeting in ques- 
tion. I got there before Sir C. Woles- 
ley. Harrison was there when I went 
up. I donot know how many persons 
were present. There was no speaking 
before Sir C. Wolesley arrived. When 
he arrived, he got upon the hustings, 
and was appointed to take the chair.— 
{1 do not know who proposed him.— 
There was no chair on the hustings. 
Sir Charies began to speak immediate- 
ly. Iwas within.six yards of him: he 
said he was the first at the taking of the 
Bastile in France, and he hoped he 
should soon be at the demolishing of 
the bastiles in this country. When he 
said this, he pointed north-west. Ue 
told the people to be firmand united, for 
in afew weeks the great struggle would 
be made and ended. He said the ground 
whereon they were was sacred to the 
cause of liberty, as they had there once 
defeated their enemies. He said more, 
but I do not recollect it. Mr. Harrison 
stood next to him; he also spoke, He 
Said they wanted to get to the throne, 
to see if there was a pig or a man on it, 
and if there were 10,000 walls between 
them they would blow them up either 
to higaven or hell. When he used the 
words “‘ map ora pig,” they were re- 
ceived with acclamations. Sir Charles 
was then on the hustings. 
ross-examined by Mr. Pearson—I 
firs’mentioned these words to George 
Bullock, about a fortnightago. Ihave 
e father and brothers, but I never men- 
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tioned it to them.. I lodge with 
father of Bullock. (aid isdens oe 
peated what he said in his direct exa- 
mination relative to Sir C. Wolesley’s 
speech]. I cannot Say who spoke im- 
mediately after Sir Charles. Ido not 
recollect what the other speakers said. 
Sir Charles spoke more than once. | 
do not know whether what I have now 
said of his speech was uttered all at 
once or in separate speeches. What 
Mr. Harrison said about a pig ora man, 
was received with merriment. 

Examined by Harrison—Bullock is 
here as a prisoner for felony. Thad no 
hand in it. 

Johnson again called—Said he was 
in the New Bailey Prison onacharge of 
felony. I was discharged by Mr. Phil- 
lips, the Magistrate. 

Thos. Walsh examined by Mr. Dea- 
con—I am a clerk at Manchester. I 
was at the Stockport meeting on the 
28th of June. I-+heard Mr. Harrison 
reading a letter to the multitude. I do 
not recollect the words of it. I made 
some minutes on my retufa from the 
meeting. (Here the witness produced 
a paper). These are not my original 
notes. I wrote this from the notes. 

Mr. Pearson objected tothe reading 
ofthe paper. It was necessary that 
notes to be evidence ought to be taken 
at or soon after the time the words were 
spoken. If there was a report given 
by any of the public papers, it would 
serve to refresh the memory of a wil- 
ness, yet it would not be contended 
that a witness could be allowed such 
reference. 

Mr. Park followed on the same side. 

By the Jupce—I made this memo 
randum about a month since. ' 

The ArToRNEY-GENERAL submitted 
that the witness hada right to refresh 
his memory from this paper. Toe 
not intended that it should be put ina 
evidence verbatim of what passed. t 
the witness could take upon sa Bi 
swear that the paper now in queste 
contained the substance of his origin 
notes it was sufficient, but if their 14" é 
ships had a doubt oa the subject 
would not press it. 

The Codes decided that the ~ 
ought not-to be allowed to refer to 

aper. ’ 
PF Examination continued—The A 
stance of the letter was, that the | 
had created man for happiness, 
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guficiency of all good things to render 
him happy ; but asthe majority of that 
ineeting were extremely unhappy and 
miserable, and rendered so by their 
rulers, the intentions of the Deity had 
heen frustrated, and rebellion against 
that Government became almost a duty. 
Sir Charles was not present at this time. 
This was the general text upon which 
Harrison went. Sir Charles arrived 
while Mr. Harrison was reading. He 
was proposed as Chairman, I think, by 
Mr. Harrison. They shook hands.— 
Sir Charles next spoke. He thanked 
them for the honour they had done him 
in appointing him Chairman. He said 
he was no orator, but a determined 
friend of the people, and a friend to An- 


nual Parliaments. and Universal Suf- | 


frage, and if any spies or informers 
were about him, let them tell the Cas- 
tlereaghs and Sidmouths who employed 
them, that he abhorred and execrated 
them and their proceedings. This was 
received with much applause. He was 
then silent, and the business of the 
day was proceeded in. Several reso- 
lutions were proposed by different per- 
sons. They were read by Sir Charles. 
One of them was, that Lord Sidmouth 
was guilty of high treason. {f cannot 
say that Sir Charles put this resolution. 
There was no opposition to any of the 
resolutions. 

Mr. Pearson said, the resolutions 
had been on paper, and ought to be 
produced, 

The Court over-ruled this objection. 

Examination continued—Another re- 
solution was, that there should be a ge- 
neral meeting of delegates at Oldham, 
or some other place agreed upon, to 
consider the best means of obtaining 
their rights. Another resolution was, 
that a subscription should be entered 
ito to prosecute his Majesty's Minis- 
ters. The resolutions were read sepa- 
rately. Ido not recollect who read the 
resolutions. ‘hey were read by some 
one on the hustings. He was near Sir 
Charles. _ Several persons spoke on va- 
oe subjects ; I think Sir Charles put 
'e question on the resolutions to the 
arating. Several had full sized walk- 
as sticks. They occasionally bran- 
Sg their sticks as they cheered.— 
Pit Willan, of Bewsbury, and Mr. 
Eten, of Royton, aso spoke. Si 
determing #4 again, he said he wasa 

end of the people, and 





should remain so while the last drop 
remained in his heart. Me said his po- 
litical career commenced in France, and 
he was one of those who mounted the 
ramparts at the destruction of the Bas- 
tile in that country, and he would not 
shrink from attacking the Bastiles in his 
own country. ‘This was spoken with 
much warmth. I do not recollect what 
Willan said. Johnson read a very dull 
speech. <A person in sailor’s dress, in 
alluding to the panic which prevailed at 
a former meeting at Manchester, said 
that such conduct would not do at Old- 


ham, they must boldly lay hold of the’ 


rope, and they would soon capsize 
Commodore Sidmonth and his crew. 
—This was said in the hearing of Sir 
Charles. There were some flags, one 
was surmounted by a Cap of Liberty. 
The mottos were, ‘* No Corn Laws,” 
and ** Annual Parliaments.” Harrison 
spoke after Sir Charles. He said that 
a deputation from the delegates should 
present their petitions in person, and 
to remove all obstacles in the way, for 
he did not know whether there was a 
man ora pig there. He said, as Mi- 
nisters had procured a Bill of Indemnity 
to protect themselves, this meeting in- 
demnify all the speakers, if any thing 
seditious be said. This resolution was 
passed with cries of ‘* wedo, we do.” 
Cross-examined by Mr. Pearson— 
The public dispersed quietly about four 
o’cluck. No mischief was done. I re- 
mained all the time of the meeting. I 
was not molested, nor did I feel an 
alarm for my safety. I should think the 
sticks I saw troublesome tocarry ; they 
might think otherwise. I was sent by 
Mr. Harrop, the proprietor of a News- 
paper, to watch the proceedings. Mar- 
rison was reading from a paper when 
Sir Charles arrived. I will not sweer 
to the precise contents of it. My me- 
mory might have been assisted by the 
paper I have. I will not pretend to 
swear exactly to what passed. To the 
best of my knowledge Sir C. did not 
read the Resolutions. I do not recol- 


lect his recommending that peace and * 


good order should be preserved: fF 
think that one Resolution was, ** That 
as the Stewards of the Crown were 
améuable to the people, a subscription 
should. be enttered into to enforce’ the 
law. They could not be so silly as td 
think of holding a general meeting of 
the nation at TT eannot swear 
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that the Resolution did not say ‘‘ a ge- 
neral meeting of all the people.’ Se- 
veral persons spoke. I did not hear 
any one say that peace should be their 
first'law, for their enemies would have 
@ strong hold of them if they committed 
violence. Johnson's speech went to 
shew from theStatutes that Annual Par- 
liaments were part of the law of the 
land. I did not like his speech—I 
thought it dull. 

Re-examined—I did not hold up my 
hand agaiust the Resolutions, because I 
did not like them ; besides, if I had, it 
would very soon have been put down. 
—lHearing an alarm that the military 
were coming, I saw a great number of 
sticks held up, as I thought in defiance. 
I have not the least doubt but what I 
have stated is true [Through the Court}. 
—Sir Charles’s arrival was announced 
by a shout from the people. I saw 
no troops there. I did not go away 
when the sticks were held ap. I felt 
no alarm. 

Redmond Shawcross examined by 
Mr. J. Ltoyp—I was at the Stockport 
Meeting. As soon as I arrived on the 
field, a man named Collier, from the 
Police Office, was knocked down by a 
number of people. ‘They said he was 
a spy, and they would do all the rest so. 
Sir Charles was not there at the time. 
I did not notice Mr. Harrison. When 
Sir Charles arrived I got within 30 
yards of the hustings. I then saw Har- 
rison. I heard Sir Charles say he had 
begun his military career m France. 
I'll not be sure of the word military, 
but it was some career. I took minutes 
of what he said. He said he was gt the 
taking of the Bastiles in France, and 
hoped he would soon be at the taking of 
the Bastiles in England. Then there 
was a great shout. 

. Cross-examined—I am the son of a 
clerk at the Police Office. My father 
took me to the meeting with him. I 
am 16 years of age. I am not positive 
the word military was used, but he said 
something to that effect. 

Jobn yely Barrett examined—I 
am a co le at Stockport ; I was at 
the meeting of the 2Sih of June, a little 
before 12; I went as a spectator, but I 
was well known as a spectator. I saw 
Sir Charles in company with Parson 
Harrison ; they were standing together, 
and appeared to have known each other ; 
they stood near the Union Rooms. I 
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saw Sir Charles mount the stage, te 
said he commenced his politica] career 
in France. He was the first to mount 
the Bastile in France, and he hoped 
soon to do soin this country. There 
was a report that the cavalry was 
coming; Sir Charles told the people to 
stand, he waved his hat, and the people 
shouted. I saw some very stout sticks, 
larger than walking sticks. They looked 
as if they were cut out of Kidd Wood, 
or from the tops of oak trees. I saw 
several people at a public house, whom 
I afterwards saw at the meeting; they 
talked about Sir Charles W. They were 
wishing that the cavalry would come, 
for they were prepared for them on that 
day. They had very large sticks. They 
said that Sir Charles was a great friend 
of theirs, and that many other gentlemen 
would shortly turn to their side, 1 did 
not take notice of what Harrison said. 

Cross-examined—I was at the meet- 
ing; I saw nine or ten people in the 
public house ; they all had sticks. They 
knew me to be a constable, for any thing 
Iknew. I knewthree of them; I had 
one of them m custody before that. 
There was a crowd of about 5000 
persons at the meeting. The alarm 
was without foundation; no military 
came. I did not hear Sir Charles direct 
the people to keep the peace; if he said 
so to the people I must have heard him. 
I did not hear all he said. I was not 
at Mr. Prescott’s that morning. I left 
the meeting before it concluded. I saw 
one man with a pistol in his pocket. 

Examined by Harrison.—I saw the 
handle of the pistol; it was not the 
handle of a knife. I should imagine 
it was not the handle of a tinder-pistol. 

Mr. Sergt. Cross— Perhaps he wanted 
to strike a light there. 

Thomas Cartwright examined by 
Sergeant Cross—I was a householder 
in Stockport in June last. { am 4 
mercer and draper. I saw many per 
sons coming into town from the Ashton 
side on that day. I saw all, or many 0f 
them, furnished with large sticks ; many 
of them appeared to have been fresh 
cut from thetrees, the bark was recently 
peeled off ; some of them had large 
neads. I felt an apprehension of fear 
at seeing such large weapons. I went 
to Mr. Lloyd’s office, where the Police 
meet, to represent what I had seen. 
then went to the Meeting ; I there s2¥ 
many of the people with sticks. 158” 
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a Gentleman on the stage who was 
pointed out to me as Sir C. Wolesley. 
The body of the Meeting was composed 
of men; I did not see achild or female, 
except onthe outskirts. I heard Sir 
Charles say, ‘* Three hisses to the pro- 
secutors of Baguely, Drummond, ani 
Johnson.” I knew that these persons 
had been prosecuted for a Conspiracy. 
I think there were 5000 persons in the 
crowd. I was afraid that if the minds 
of the multitude were inflamed by the 
speeches usual on those occasions, 
the consequences might be serious. 

Cross-examined.—The people were 
so furnished with weapons that it indi- 
cated to me a greater apprehension of 
danger than usual. The sticks were 
large boughs of trees. All the people 
had not sticks, but some thousands had 
them, The people gave three hisses. 
I swear, that the Gentleman pointed 
out to me as Sir Charles came forward 
and hissed. The same person directed 
the people to hiss. The women and 
children were so placed that, in a con- 
flict between the people and thecavalry, 
they must have been destroyed; but 
there were not many women or chil- 
dren. 

Re-examined—The women and chil- 
dren could go away if they pleased. 

Mr. Park begged to know if the 
witness Barrett might not be called back? 
He understood that that witness had, 
on going out of the box, made use of 
words which would shew the character 
of his evidence. 

The Court said, that they might call 
witnesses to discredit the witnesses for 
the prosecution, and to prove the ex- 
pressions used by. Barrett, if they 
pleased. 

Ralph Oldham, Postmaster, at Stoek- 
port, produced a letter which reached 
him on the 3d of June. Mr. Lloyd 
proved it to be Sir Charles’s writing. 
Here the two letters alluded to in the 
opening speech were put in and reod. 

Aaron Collier examined.—I am a 
constable. I was sent to watch the 
meeting on Sandy Brow. I got there 
between twelve and one o'clock. I 
saw the hustings erected. I did not see 
Sir C. Wolesley arrive. I do not know 
Harrison. I was standing in the crowd. 
Some one said, pointing at me, ‘* that is 
Nadin’s runner from Manchester.” I 
walked on without taking any notice. 
When I had got about 10 yards F was 





struck with something. I heard some 
one say that I wasaspy. Not half a 
minute after this I was hit on the head 
and knocked down senseless; on reco- 
vering I found myself in a house, anda 
woman was washing my head. 

Cross-examined.—I had come from 
Manchester that morning. I did not on 
the way search aman. I had no sus- 
picion of any one. I do not know who 
said that is Nadin’s runner. The people 
were all strangers to me. 

Re-examined.—I do not recollect 
molesting or speaking to ary of the 
people. 

Here the case for the prosecution 
closed. 

Mr. Puarson then addressed the 
Jury on behalf of Sir C. Wolesley. 
He commenced by stating that he never 
felt himself more embarrassed than he 
did on that occasion. His embarrass- 
ment, however, did net arise from any 
doubt of his client’s case. He felt no 
dismay at the evidence given for the 
prosecution; he had not the slightest 
doubt but his client would be accquitted 
on the merits. It was a matter of con- 
gratulation to his client that the day had 
at length arrived when he could vindi- 
cate himself to the public of the many 
rumours and reports which had gone 
abroad respecting him. The Learned 
Counsel felt a satisfaction in knowing 
that what he then uttered, as well as 
what passed that day in Court, would 
be sent before an enlightened public, 
who would rejudge the judgment given 
in the case. His apprehensions, then, 
arose from a feeling that the Gentlemen 
of the Jury must all of them have heard 
observations made and opinions given ; 
nay, not knowing that they were lo be 
called on as jurors, must have made ob- 
servations and given opinions upon the 
charge pending against the defendants. 
Let it not at the same time be under- 
stood, that he meant to infer from this, 
that the Gentlemen of the Jury had 
come into Court with their minds made 
up, as to the verdict they were to give ; 
far from him were any such opinions, 
But the numerous reports sent through 
thecountry, mustinevitably have biassed 
their minds in some measure, and this 
bias was formidable only from its being 
unperceived by the Jury themselves. 
That the Gentlemen of the Jury were 
men of education, and of strict hononc 


| and integrity, he had not the slightest 
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doubt: but all this was necessary, in 
order to remove from their minds in one 
hour that which had been accumulating 
for months past. This was not a poli- 
tical question, nor were the Jury to ex- 
pect from him‘a dissertation on political 
subjects. In a Court of Justice, neither 
politics nor party should ever be intro- 
duced. If he abstained then from giv- 
ing any political opinions, in urging his 
clients, how more imperative on the 
Jury to dismiss any such, if they exist- 
ed, from their minds. They were in 
that box in the exercise of the Da 0 
and most glorious privilege of English- 
men, the administration of justice. His 
Learned Friend, the Attorney-General, 
who, in opening the case, had conducted 
himself with that honour and liberality 
of feeling which always characterised 
him, had stated that the first count 
charged the defendants with unlawfully 
assembling, to the disturbance of tlie 
public peace, and having so assembled, 
with attempting, by certain speeches, 
to excite his Majesty’s subjects to in- 
$Surrection against the Government. 
Another count charged them with hav- 
ing assembled, for the purpose of dis- 
turbing the publi¢ peace. He knew it 
was not necessary for him to say mach 
in order to shew that no conspiracy had 
been proved. If, however, the indict- 
ment had any meaning, Sir C. Wolesley 
must be acquitted unless a conspiracy 
was proved. How then was this charge 
of conspiracy made out? He felt sur- 
rein from the opening speech of his 

~arned Friend, as well as from what 
had fallen from the different witnesses, 
that this part of the case had not been 
abandoned altogether. He did expect 
a confession fram his Learned Friend, 
that the ground had mouldered from be- 
neath his feet. Where, he repeated, 
was there any proof of conspiracy? 
The only evidence of the previous ac- 
quaintance of the parties, was their hav- 
ing been seen together a few minutes 
before the meeting was held. But was 
a casual conversation in the streets, the 
substance of which nobody knew, to be 
tortured into a conspiracy ? The Learn- 
ed Attorney-General had, in the course 
of his speech, alluded to other trials ; 
he hoped, therefore, he should be al- 
lowed to refer to a trial of great inter- 
est, and which attracted public attention 
for a considerable time—he meant the 
Jate proceedings at York. On that oc- 
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casion the Learned Judge who presided 
and who conducted himself on that as 
well as on all other occasions with a 
dignity and ina ability which com- 
manded the admiration and esteem of 
the public, Mr. Justice Bailey, laid jt 
down as the law, that the defendants 
could not be convicted of a conspiracy 
unless it was shewn that they acted in 
the attainment of a common object by 
previous concert, and with the privity 
of all the parties. Where had it been 
shewn that the parties in this case had 
any previous concert? It was not de- 
nied that the parties had spoken a few 
moments before the trial, but was this 
legal proof of a conspiracy? If not, 
then there was no proof at all. Oh, 
but, said his Learned Friend, I shall 
prove beyond a coubt that a conspiracy 
did exist; but how did he go about 
proving it? Why he put in a letter 
written two days affer the meeting, re- 
ferring to a letter written from one of 
the defendants to the other, but which 
it was proved had never been received. 
There was no evidence cf what the con- 
tents of this letter were ; but even sup- 
posing that it was an invitation to at- 
tend the meeting, how could that be 
called a conspiracy? Sir C. Wolesley 
never saw it—he did not know it was 
written until the meeting was over. The 
whole case therefore must fall to the 
ground. He cared not whether Mr. 
Harrison was a friend to Annual Par- 
liaments and Universal Suffrage, or if 
similar opinions were entertained by Sir 
C. Wolseley. He did not argue in de- 
fence of such doetrines ; he argued the 
case on a much more important ground, 
namely, that according to the law of the 
land no conspiracy existed. It was, in 
fact, a waste of time to dwell longer 
upon this part of the case. ‘The next 
question for the Jury would be, whether 
the meeting was a legal one? and of 
this he trusted he should convince them 
before he sat down. On this point he 
should refer to the opinions of Mr. 
Sergeant Hawkins, who wasan authority 
much looked up to upon this subject. 
He did not feel it necessary to go back to 
other great authorities, though the 
opinions of such great men as Hail 
would be strongly in his favour. Mr. 
Sergeant Hawkins said, ‘‘ that ®ny 
meeting assembled in such numbers, 
and under such circumstances #s '° 
create terror in the public mind, ¥** 
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unlawful." These were the words of 
Hawkins, who was pronounced by the 
Learned Judge as the best authority.— 
Did they think a man like Sir Charles 
Wolesley would stake hislarge property, 
his family, his country, upon the hazard 
ofa die? To think so, would shew lit- 
tle of the feelings of human nature. In 
conclusion, the Learned Counsel said he 
hadto thank the Jury for the patience 
with which he had been heard, and 
said he committed -his client with the 
most entire confidence to the hands of 
the Jury. Sir Charles Wolesley desired 
him to meet the calumny contained 
against him in the indictment in the face 
of day—to plead for nothing—to urge 
no pleas of his family or liberty, or his 
station in society; but to meet the case 
upon its merits. Again he thanked the 
Jury for the indulgence they had stiewn 
him, and committed his client to their 
impartiality and their sense of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Harrison spoke nearly as fol- 
lows :—Gentlemen, I stand before you 
ina very particular situation. I was 
compelled by force to plead to the in- 
dictment, and I pleaded not guilty. The 
cause was afterwards removedto the 
Court of King’s Bench, and as I stand 
before you in the manner that I do, I 
hink it necessary to say a few things, 
perhaps many things, even for three or 
four hours. So I beg of you, Gentle- 
men, to exercise the greatest patience. 
And first, I must call your attention to 
the speech of Mr. Marshall, one of the 
Judges on the Bench, as it seems parti- 
cularly addressed to my case, humble 
individual asl am. (Here the defendant 
read some extracts from the Learned 
Judge’s speech, and in eommenting on 
that part which talked of desperate ad- 
venturers being abroad, he said it would 
be forthe Jury to determine from the 
evidence they heard, whether he was 
one of those classed under the title of 
deserate adventurers.) Jt could never 
have been designed for the Honourable 
Baronet ; and if it were not intended for 
me, it was wholly irrelevant to the bu- 
stess of the Assizes, I being the only 
person charged with the crimes alluded 
to. If it were not for this speech, I 
do not know, Gentlemen, that 1 would 
have addressed you; and-not having 
money to fee a Counsel, ‘I was obliged 
to defend myself. Butiff fall the earth 
shall quake as I do; [ shall not fall 
Without violenee—that is,the violence of 
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my prosecutors. If in the heat of my 
discourse my figures may have been too 
strong, what public speaker can escape? 
Did [ stand before you conscious of 
erime, my conscience would feel it. Had 
I any intention of producing a san- 
guinary Revolution, [ would take the 
Bar and plead guilty. When TI consi- 
dered the sham indictment—when I con- 
sidered I was bound hand and foot with 
the Honourable Baronet, [ looked to see 
where I was to be plunged, aye, even 
into hell. For tee indictment, it is not 
worth reading. HadI beenunjustifiable 
in my conduct, I should not object to 
being tried, but I am conscious of no 
crime. I love my country, and iflam 
asked what is my country to me, I say 
Llove it, and it is necessary for me to 
vindicate my character.. I wish not for 
rapine, I wish not for plunder ; and how- 
ever Reform may be called ** nostrum,”” 
Isay that whatever makes knaves ho- 
nest, and bad men good, must prove a 
service to the eommunity. Reform would, 
I know, ina great measure effect these 
desirable objects. I do not want the 
riches of others, nor do I think parlia- 
mentary reform would make poor men 
rich, or rich men poor. IfI give a wrong 
direction to my Lord’s speech, I hope 
he’ll rectify it. Once the Constitution is 
gone, itis gone for ever: so say 1; and 
‘* military despotism will ensue :’’ that is 
what the Reformers have all along 
dreaded. I take it for granted, Gentle- 
men, that you read the newspapers— 
that you read what is done in the House 
ofCommons ; and you can judge of the 
propriety of what is said of it by the 
Judge. [take it also for granted that 
you have read the Chester Chronicle, in 
which his charge is contained,and it is on 
that account I dwell so much upon it. 
That the Constitution of Great Britain 
is excellent none of us doubt, but not that 
as established by law, or else it would 
be a most fluctuating Constitution.— 
And if any laws be added to it, it cannot 
remain the Constitution, but must 
change, and sometimes be better and 
sometimes worse. ‘* Vagabond ora- 
tors,”’ says the Speech, were to effect 
improper things—harsh expression in 
any sense, but more so asapplied to me, 
I have endeavoured to stop the progress 
of vice and irreligion, which are 
abounding in the present day. The 
cheering doctrines of redemption have 
been my constant theme, and are still 
the delight of my soul. If it be blas- 
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phemy to glory in the truths of the gos- 
pel; to be grateful that our divine 
Saviour came down from Heaven, and 
took on him the nature of man, for the 
purpose of securing us a victory over 
Sin, Hell, and the Grave—then indeed 
have I been a ** Vagabond Oratfor’’— 
then have [ been a blasphemer. Pamph- 
lets, containing improper things, have 
been circulated ; but I consider it an 
Englishman’s right to read every work, 
and then think of it as he feels proper. 
That cannot be considered as a right in 
any man, for the exercise of which he 
may be punished.—Mark the ‘* buts,” 
Gentlemen, we have rights, but if once 
they are exercised, ney render men 
liable to be punished. At the meeting 


at Stockport one-fourth of the mhabi- 


tants only were at the meeting. Surely 
one is not a match for four; but, in- 
deed, it has not been proved that any 
terrorem populi was used. I hope it will 
not be said here, as it was said in Scot- 
land, that Scotch law is not Englishlaw, 
and that Cheshire law also js not En- 
glishlaw. It is not from your preju- 
dices, Gentlemen, that I expect or fear 
for any thing. I hope you will not 
defile your oaths ; and if you give a 
verdict contrary to the evidence, you 
willdo so. The leaders of Reform are 
charged with sanctioning military train- 
ing ; I know of none who do so; and 
if such practices were now followed, it 
would be against the law, that I know ; 
but then it is because of a recent enact- 
ment that makes it illegal. But the Re- 
formers are charged with every thing 
to bring them into disrepute. What is 
said of large meetings of the people, 
equally applies to election and other 
county meetings. I shall not say the 
indictment was framed to murder two in- 
nocent individuals—no, that would be 
too strong; I dare not say so; but J 
say, the sabre has pierced to the vitals, 
and was only prevented killing because 
it could not reach far enough. Then we 
have something on the Cato-street con- 
Spiracy, as it is called, suppose to con- 
neet me with those foolish, absurd, 
rash men, who engaged in such an en- 
terprise. Some gentlemen behind me 
won't let me speak. Perhaps there are 
some men who would accuse me of par- 
ticipating with the men on whom sen- 
tence was so solemnly pronounced this 
morning, butof that I am quite guiltless. 
Why was sentence pronounced on them 
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this morning, if not in some measure or 
other to be connected with me by some 
association of ideas? The attempt at 
Birch was an injury to me, an injury to 
the cause of Reform, and if 1 saw the 
man lift the pistol against him, I would 
have interposed and saved him. Birch 
behaved to me like a gentleman, like a 
friend, and I hate the man who could at- 
tempt to assassinate him. If we had 
base designs, if we were such yil- 
lains as are described in the Learned 
Judge's speech, we would deserve 
the punishment that impends upon 
us. I do not think it worth while to 
comment on the praises given to the 
Magistracy. The Chester Yeomanry 
** flew to arms,’’—civil war gentlemen 
“ flew to arms,” not against the 
Spanish, not to cut down the French or 
Germans ; and should not I be very 
neglectful to myself, if, as it may be, 
you are some of these praised people, 
not to notice this speech. You are all 
strangers to me, but you are English- 
men, and every Englishman I love. 
But we are ‘ pretended Reformers ;” 
still hypocrites—that hurts me; we 
have been zealous and sincere, and we 
have shewn ourselves in earnesst to ob- 
tain redress for our grievances. We 
have grievances, and while we use 
every zeal to procure Reform, I cannot 
abide it that we should be called hypo- 
crites, pretended reformers [involuntary 
laughter here burst forth, from the vo- 
ciferous manner in which the last pas- 
sage wasexpressed.] You might have 
hitherto heard that Juries have done 
their duty ; so far good, | hope all 

Juries will do their duty. So much for 
the Learned Judge’s speech, as far as 
refers to one individual. I can’t sup- 
pose my dilating .on his speech will 

offend the Learned Judge, for he looked 

upon me while I was doing so with a 

very pleasant countenance [loud and 
continued laughter throughout the 
Court]. Gentlemen of the Jury, | hold 
in my hand another help, unbought, un- 
asked, unsought, and unexpected, as! 

that Providence who knew my condi- 

tion had given me a help when I most 
needed it. That help is—‘‘A few 

brief Remarks by Jeremy Bentham {s 
laugh), a great lawyer, one a Oe 
ablest men in England, perhaps I might 
say in the world, and I dare say, if their 
Lordships spoke of him they would say 

the same. But, Gentlemen, I have 0° 
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yet read over the indictment, and | 
shall proceed to read it (laughter). [He 
here read it as we have given it in 
the early part of our Report, and as he 
read, it excited the continued risibility 
of the crowds who heard him.] He now 
commenced reading Bentham’s Re- 
marks, and after he had gone through 
several pages, he was persuaded by 
some gentlemen who stood near him, 
not to proceed further in their perusal ; 
but he observed: ‘I like these re- 
marks; they are free, and I like free- 
dom; I look upon them as a help sent 
me by Providence. I shall now then 
come to a close ; my cause, Gentlemen, 
isin your hands. I had a great deal to 
say, butto accommodate friends, I shall 
not make the observations I intended. 
My cause is in your hands,there may be 
some doubts in your minds, and by the 
law of the land you will give the benefit 
of them to the defendants. It cuts me 
to the heart to think upon the conduct 
of some Juries in this part of the coun- 
try. It has struck me that they take too 
little time to consider of the fate to 
which their verdict may consign a par- 
ty; even six months’ imprisonment 
would be a serious loss to me; but 
you cannot convict me without forfeit- 
iug your oaths. I ask no favour; I 
only want justice, and I demandit. But 
what ifthe Jury have beforehand made 
up their minds? Why, rather had I 
bear what I must suffer on aceount of 
their errors, than sed the glorious right 
of Trial by Jury done away. If you find 
me guilty, look at what will be my fate, 
taken from my family, without the com- 
forts of a letter, unless liable to be 
opened, as you have seen done this day, 
without my leave ; not that it contained 
any thing wrong, but let it be on ever 
such seeret business, it would be the 
same. What I have said has never 
been fairly reported ; that is, no re- 
porterever wholly followed me through- 
out any one of my speeches. I do not 
know if the Learned Counsel for the 
Honourable Baronet intends to bring 
forward evidence against evidence ; but 
for myself I would do so. If I do not 
bring forward evidence, my enemies 
will say I had none ; and not producing 
it, may tell their Lordships it is enough 
to make me guilty. I shall leave the 
case where if is ; I know there will be 
@ verdict, and I hardly know thatit will 
roncern me much whether it be one of 





Guilty or Not Guilty. I do not despair, 
my heart knows notdespair ; and whe- 
ther the verdict be for me or against me, 
I say, the will of the Lord be done.” 

Thomas Garnett was some time ago 
a reporter to The Manchester Chroniele. 
It is generally considered a Ministerial 
Paper ; I attended the meeting in Stock- 
port to report the proceedings; I have 
no doubt there were 5,000 persons pre- 
sent ; one circumstance rather alarmed 
me, it was a person in the employment 
of Mr. Nadin, who was employed before 
Sir Charles Wolesiey came there ; if 
Sir Charles Wolesley had told the peo- 
ple to be patient for a little time and 
that all would then be well, he must 
have heard it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Benyon— 
The paper he reported for is of Minis- 
terial politics ; he was within. three 
yards of the hustings, and went to take 
an account of the proceedings. 

Robert Thomas Hanson attended the 
Meeting at Stockport for The Manches- 
ter Observer. I felt no terror at any 
thing I saw ; the shops were open ; all 
that I saw were; I heard Sir Charles 
address the police-officers to keep the 
peace, and then to the people to be so ; 
he said, he often found peace officers 
break the peace, and he now begged 
them to keep it; if he said in a few 
weeks the great struggle would be 
made and ended, he must have heard it ; 
he heard no such thing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp.— 
Remembers Harrison saying, ‘it was 
as foolish to petition the House of 
Commons as if a master were to go 
down upon his knees to entreat his me- 
nial servant to do that duty for which 
he is engaged and paid ;** remembers 
his saying, ** to petition them as they 
now are, is absolutely folly ;’’ he said 
‘* it is a grand principle that a whole 
nation cannot err, and if there be a 
thousand walls between us and our 
Prince, we shall blow them all down, 
either to heaven or hell, but we will 
have them down ;”’ those are not ex- 
actly Harrison’s words, but the effect is 
substantially the same; he remembers 
Sir Charles Wolesley’s saying some- 
thing about the Bastile, but witness 
could not exactly mention what he 
said. 

Re-examined by Mr. Parx.—Harri- 
son said it was useless to have petitions 
addressed to the Throne, as Lord Sid- 
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mouth refused to present them ; it was 
with reference to Lord Sidmouth that 
he used the expression of * ten thou- 
sand walls;"" he does not recollect 
Harrison’s having objected to petition 
the House of Lords. 

James Swindon examined by Mr. 
Pearson.—I am a draper iu the town 
of Stockport ; I felt no alarm that day; 
my shop was not shut, and business was 
going on that day as usual. 

Here the case for the defendants clos- 
ed; and the Court adjourned at a quar- 
tet after eight till to-morrow morning 
at nine o'clock. 


SECOND DA Y—Tuespay, Apri Il. 

A few moments after the arrival of the 
Learned Judges this morning, 

Mr. Benyon (Attorney-General for 
Chester) commenced his reply. Gentle- 
men of the Jury, [now beg leave-to en- 
treat your attention while I reply to the 
observations made by the defendants, 
and offer such comments on the evidence 
‘as the nature of my case demands. We 
must first; Gentlemen, recur to the 
charge made «gainst the defendants, for 
it has been endeavoured to put a differ- 
ent interpretation on it, from that which 
it requires; and we shall also have to 
consider the legality of one of the counts 
of the indictments, to which some ob- 
jections have been taken by the Learned 
Counsel by Sir C. Wolseley. We have 
alleged, first, that these parties assem- 
bled an unlawful assembly fan assembly 
calculated to disturb the public peace, 
and by different means to excite in the 
minds of the people a contempt and ha- 
tred of the Government and Constitution 
of the Realm, as by law established. 
This general allegation appears to me 
to contain two offences—First, that of 
assembling an unlawful assembly; and 
secondly, by seditious words and other 
means inciting the people to contempt 
and hatred of the Constitution, as by 
jaw established. My Learned Friend 
has, Gentlemen, endeavoured to im- 

ress it on your minds, that the assem- 
ly was not unlawful, because not so 
stated on the record, becsuse it did not 
appear that it was in terror of the peo- 


ple, and that it was not proved in evi- 


dence to have any tendency of that na- 
ture. But it is not because people of 
nerve were not alarmed, that it may 
therefore be pronounced not unlawful. 
If the number of people was so great ; 


if they had weapons in their hands ; if 
they were attended by such banners and 
insignia, as must naturally produce ter- 
ror ;—if all this be proved in evidence 
then the meeting at Stockport was un- 
lawful. If ever there were a tumuliu- 
ous assembly, it is that to which our at- 
tention has been attracted Yesterday and 
this day. ‘The Learned Counsel for the 
defendants made several allusions to the 
trial of Mr. Hunt at York, and I did not 
attempt to stop him. But whatever was 
done at York, the Juries of Chester have 
nothing whatever to do with it. Iam 
obliged to the Learned Counsel for his 
mention of the case of the King and 
Hunt, and I say, if that were a case for 
conviction, the one before us is ten times 
stronger. Hunt was taken from the 
meeting at Manchester before he spoke. 
Here seditious words have been used; 
this Meeting had considerably more of 
terror in it—and, in short, it has every 
one concomitant circumstance, with one 
exception, namely, that here seditious 
words were actually used. If, then, we 
are to call to mind what was done by 
others at that meeting, we find the case 
ten times stronger a$ to this. Hawkins, 
and other learned authorities, have been 
cited asto the legality of one of the acts 
charged in the indictment: with that you 
have nothing to. There seems to me 
no necessity for dividing the case, the 
facts of it are perfectly clear before you. 
With respectto the legality of the meet- 
ing, one may say it was assembled un- 
der the specious pretext of petitioning 
for Parliamentary Reform, Parlia- 
mentary Reform! I check myself; for 
though many ofthese unhappy meetiogs 
were assembled under such apparent 
motives, the mask was here completely 
thrown off, and there was no man who 
heard of the meeting of the 28th of June 
but must know that it had no more to do 
with petitioning for Reform than it had 
with any other purpose that the imagi 
nation of man could suggest. In this 
case the defendants stood together on 
the hustings—they were each particip?- 
tors inthe whole of the proseedings. and 
if any thing unpleasant to Sir C. Woles- 
ley had occurred, if he found he ws 
not in good company, would he not — 
left them? He gave his complete wer 
to whatever was said by Harrison; ai. 
if the language used by him was see 
tious in its nature, Sir C. Wolseley ¥4°- 





in point of law, equally guilty with the 
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person. who uttered it. The meeting 


was aJso attended with flags. 

Mr. Park here observed that there 
was no evidence of more than one flag 
having been used. 

Mr. Benyon proceeded—‘‘ Well, one 
flag is as good as one hundred. The in- 
scriptions upon it sufficiently prove the 
objects of the meeting. Crowds attend- 
ed from distant places, and even from 
different counties, armed with sticks 
and other offensive weapons. And then 
can it be gravely contended, that such 
an assembly was met together for the 
purpose only of obtaining Parliamenta- 
ry Reform? It has been set up asa 
justification of this meeting, that every 
man has a right to meet for the purpose 
of petitioning. It has even been said 
that people may proceed to such meet- 
ings with fags and other insignia, pro- 
vided their object be petition. But, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, will you believe 
that this is the way to obtain a Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, if they be ebjection- 
able? And as to all the farrago of An- 
nual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, 
and Vote by Ballot, if any man, or set 
of men, were gravely and quietly to 
petition for their adoption, I should la- 
went their folly, while I pitied their 
judgments, and should think they meant 
nota Reform, but a complete overthrow 
aud revolution. For, depend upon it, 
if ever these things are granted, this 
will no longer remain a happy country, 
with a mixed and balanced Constitution, 
but will become a wild and dangerous 
Republic. If, however, there are per- 
sons who think that these things will 
prove of service, 1 should find no fault 
with their quietly assembling to procure 
them, but I do find fault with those who 

attend such meetings with insignia only 
calculated for the purposes of intimida- 
tion. Harrison said, ** we don’t come 
here to petition the House of Commons,” 
aad Sir C. Wolesley assented. to it. 

We won't,” said Harrison, * petition 
the Sovereign, nor the House of Lords, 
1 its present corrapt state.”’ 

Mr. Harrison—I hope, my Lord, 
you will keep the Learned Gentleman 
to the truth. 
tt Benyon.—I wish you, Gentle- 
ss of the Jury, to take nothing from 
me. If] inadvertently state any thing 
‘heousistent with my notes of the evi- 

aa it will be in the power of their 

ships and yourselves to correct it. 


a 


It will be, however, in your recollec- 
tion, that Harrison did not advise the 
petition to the House of Lords or Com- 
mons. Then add to that the barriers 
and the ‘* ten thousand walls,”’ and ask 
yourselves if I am wrong in stating, 
thatit was no more a meeting for the 
purpose of petition than any thing that 
the imagination of man can suggest ? 
Now we come to the seditious expres- 
sions. I shall not draw your attention 
to them further than this: —You recol- 
lect the expressions used by Sir 
Charles Wolesley, relative to the Bas- 
tiles, as well as those of Harrison about 
his ignorance, a man or a pig filled the 


of contempt of the Sovereign, and it 
will be for you, as men of education, as 
men of sense, tosay whether those ex- 
pressions were not seditious, and were 
not used, as the language itself imports, 
for the purpose of bringing the Royal 
Authority into contempt. The second 
count charges the defendants with a 
conspiracy, and I shall convince you 
that it is not vulnerable either in law or 
in fact, but made out in many different 
ways by the evidence ; by what occur- 
red before and at the meeting, as well 
as by what was anticipated from the 
contemplated meeting at Oldham to be 
held on a future day.—If the witnesses 
are to be believed, I shall demonstrate 


faconspiracy. All this, Gentlemen, is 


to depend—must depend on the evidence 
you have heard, and not upon what 
learned men have said. Mr. Bentham, 
every one adinits, is a clever man, but 
he might as well talk of what occurred 
at China, as of what was going on in 
this Court. He might certainly write 
or comment upon the nature of an in- 
dictment, but hé could not know the na- 
ture of the facts to be proved, and not 
knowing this, he was totally incompe- 
tent'to form a just opinion of the case. 
It was urged that Sir C. Wolesley could 
not be made responsible for what was 
said or done by any other persons at 
the meeting ; but let me ask you, Gen- 
tlemen, whether he might not, if he dis- 
approved of what was said, have retir- 
ed; and whether his remaining was not 
an approval of the observations used by 
Harrison? I give Sir C. Wolesley 
credit for wishing to preserve peace in 
the meeting. A regard for their own 
safety would have prevented them from 
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to the expressions relative to the Bas- 
tile in France, had Sir Charles gone no 
further than expressing his satisfaction 
at its destruction, I should not have ob- 
jected to it, but I object to his institut- 
ing ® comparison between that and any 
gaol in this country. At that time, a 
man could be immured in prison bya 
bettre de caehet, without any opportunity 
or means of inquiring into or vindicating 
himself from the charge against him ; 
but here it was not in the power even 
of a King to commit a man to gaol with- 
out leaving him his right of Habeas Cor- 
pus—of demanding his trial, or his im- 
mediate discharge. Where then is 
there any similitude between either the 
prisons or constitution of the two coun- 
tries? But 1 will tell you what was 
meant by the mention of the Bastile. 
One of the first steps to the French Re- 
volution was the destruction of that es- 
tablishment. I may be deceived—I 
may be warped in my opinions, but I 
cannot help urging ; I cannot conceive 
but that he meant a similar stir should 
take place here. Great as was the evil 
of Harrison's language, it was light in 
the scale compared with that of Sir C. 
Wolesley. The language of Mr. 
Burke on the French Revolution, 
was quoted to shew the innocence 
of the expressions of Sir. C. Woles- 
ley, but was there any similitude, 
any resemblance between the occasions 
or the manner in which the different ex- 
pressions were used? Every man is 
accountable for his words, and if the 
words of Sir C. Wolesley can bear an 
innocent interpretation, let the defend- 
ants have all the advantage of it in a 
criminal prosecution. I think them high- 
ly criminal. The evidence on the part 
of the prosecution, has becn corrobo- 
rated by that-for the defendants, and 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
Icannot bat feel satisfied that we have 
demonstrated the meeting to have been 
unlawfully assembled, and that such se- 
ditious expressions were made use of as 
to bear on the first count of the indict- 
ment. With regard to that for conspira- 
cy, I think we have satisfactorily 
proved it. We have given in evidence 
a letter of Sir C. Wolesley, where he 
complains ofa letter to Harrison having 
been delayed in its progress. We have 
shewn them to have been together be- 
fore the meeting, to have been together 
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as chairman, taking a leading part, as. 
sentimg to all that was said by Harr 
son; and we have given you besides 
letter from Harrison to Baguely, who 
is confined in Chester Castle, in which 
he details the numbers who attended ang 
the general circumstances of the meeting. 
Could Sir Charles Wolesley have come 
to that meeting, and be ealled by ac- 
clamations to the Chair, without a pro- 
vious knowledge of what was to be 
done? But even though he had no such 
knowledge, I say that at that meeting 
they conspired to bring the Government 
and Constitution of the country into 
hatred and contempt. This, of itself, I 
allege, constitutes a conspiracy. (ien- 
tlemen, I need not labour the question 
further. I think it is as clear a case as 
ever was submitted to a Jury. I beg 
pardon for detaining you so long. | 
leave it wholly in your hands, knowing 
you will shew no favour to the Govern 
ment cn the one side, or to the defendants 
on the other. If you have any reason- 
able doubts on your minds, give the 
benefit of it to the defendants. Justice 
must be done, without any consideration 
as to the parties immediately interested; 
and I hope you will give sueh a verdict 
as will prove satisfactory to the county 
of Chester, as well as to yeur own con- 
sciences and to the kingdom at large. 
The Cniee Justice (Mr. Warren), 
in recapitulating the evidence to the 
Jury. said, that any meeting or great 
number of people assembled together, 
armed in a warlike manner, was illegal, 
for no one could foresee what might be 
the effect of such assemblies. ‘This was 
laid down by Hawkins, and with ithe 
concurred. In reading the evidence of 
Winterbotham, his Lordship said it 
would be useless; it would be anid 
waste of time to say that Harrisons 
expressions were not seditious. Their 
natural import was of that character. 
It was forcibly said by the xg Bi 
General, commenting on the usé of : 1 
word Bastile by Sir Charles W oles “ ; 
that there were no Bastiles in Engin. 
And coming from such a mai 4s - 
Charles Wolesley, it would be for , 
Jury to decide what construction — 
be put on them. The Jury woul ve 
there was an evident allusion to ~ 
being some prison in England, * stile 
men were treated as if in a Ba a 
And taking all his words, it was ©” 





en the hustings —Sir Charles Wolesley, 
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they considered the effect such words 
as his must have had upon an assembly 
of 5000 people, how could they even in 
the largest charity be otherwise esti- 
mated than as seditions? They had 
only a part of the speech spoken offered 
in th® evidence of Bowerman, and if 
there were any thing else said, some 
one on the part of the defendants would 
certainly have been produced. Al- 
though Sir Charles Wolesley did not 
himself put the cap of liberty on the 
flag, he yet suffered it to be done; he 
assented to it, and doing so was an- 
swerable for any criminality attached 
tosuch an act. It would be absurd to 
suppose that Sir Charles Wolesley, a 
man of fortune, rank, and family, 
would have mounted.a scaffold by some 
accident. It would be trifling with the 
most ordinary understanding to think 
he there met Harrison and Fitton, with- 
out some previous understanding that 
he should have done so. 

Harrison here said, it was not given 
in evidence that any previous meeting 
had taken place between him and Sir 
Charles Wolseley. 

Cuter Justice—He would leave it 
to the Jury to see what Sir Charles 
Wolesley meant by the ‘* great, strug- 
gle.” With whom was it to be? With 
tyranny and corruption ; and who were 
the tyrants? Why, the rulers of the 
land. What is the great struggle? 
Are these words of peace or consola- 
tion, or have they any possible bearing 
on the question of Reform? If for Re- 
form, they substitute violence and revo- 
lution, then they would come more near- 
ly to the real character of the meaning 
ofthe words. Im his view that was the 
only meaning that could be put upon 
them. Sandy Brow was, it appeared, 
sanctified by Baguely, a man who was 
now imprisoned for his crime; it was 
consecrated to the cause of liberty by 
Johnson, also imprisoned ; and it was 
to become greater in their annals than 
the glorious plain of Waterloo. Cou- 
ple this with the contemptuous derision 
whieh Harrison expressed towards the 
person of a Sovereign to be respected 
by every good and loyal subject. 

Mr. Harrison —My Lord, the wit- 
hess first said laughter; another said 
a allusion was received with acclama- 
— and there is a difference between 
tem and another, who said it was 
meeut in derision. 


—- 





Cuier Justice—Let him, Gentle- 
men, have the benefit of this difference : 
one witness said, his allusion to the 
Sovereign, as not knowing if a man or 
a pig were on the throne, was received 
with derision, another with acclama- 
tion. But it was trifling with the 
Court thus to interrupt a summing up. 

M:. Park—I am sorry, my Lord, to 
interrupt your Lordship; but there cer- 
tainly appeared to me to be this differ- 
ence in the evidence as to the manner 
in which these expressions of Harrison 
were received; Sir C. Wolesley was 
not present when they were used. 

Cuter Justice—Well, let me pursue 
the evidence, the contradiction as to 
these words could scarcely be called 
so; whatever was said shall not be 
forgotten. I wish to act fairly by all 
parties. Harrison said he did not know 
what sedition meant, but his words 
were evidently seditious. Sir Charles 
Wolesley heard all this— 

Sir C. WoL_esLtey—No, my Lord, I 
did not hear this; I was not there. 

Cuier Justice— You are right. Gen- 
tlemen, Sir C. Wolesley was not there 
when Harrison said it was almost a 
duty to resist the Government of ‘the 
country, but Sir Charles put the Reso- 
lutions to the Meeting, one of which 
said that Lord Sidmouth was guilty of 
high treason; another was, that a ge- 
neral meeting of delegates should take 
place at Oldham, to consider the best 
means of obtaining their rights ; an- 
other was, to make a collection for the 
purpose of defraying the expences of a 
prosecution against his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, and all this to an assembly of 
five thousand people, many of them 
armed with sticks, which they bran- 
dished in approbation of them. He 
would leave it to the Jury to decide the 
meaning of the sailor’s phrase, ‘* that 
they must all pull the rope together, 
and thereby capsize Commodore Sid- 
mouth.” It appeared that the meeting 
at Stockport was not only a meeting for 


what went forward at it, but for money, . 


for the encouragement, for the protec- 
tion of those who might engage in si- 
milar pursuits, or be prosecuted for 
their sedition, The moment the peo- 

le heard the soldiers were coming they 

eld up their sticks, which shewed the 
use for which they brought them. They 
knocked down a police officer in proof 
of what they would have dove, and 
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could that bea peaceable meeting when 
such deeds were done? Sir Charles 
told them to stand firm when the mili- 
tary were reported to be cominz, so 
that he assumed to himself to be their 
leader. If they were afraid of the ca- 
valry coming, their meeting they must 
have supposed to be illegal ; and when 
they said they were prepared for them, 
what did they mean but that their sticks 
should have been used to meet them ? 
‘* Rebellion is almost a duty,”’ was the 
sign to which gentlemen were invited 
by Sir Charles Wolesiey and Mr. Har- 
rison. ‘* Give three hisses for the pro- 
seeutors of Baguely, Johnson, and 
Drummond,” said Sir Charles, and 
thus marked out persons who had done 
their duty to the vengeance of five thou- 
sand people. Letters passed between 
the two defendants, one four days be- 
fore the meeting, which fixes them in 
correspondence ; and a second address- 
ed to Baguely from Harrison, giving 
an account of the Stockport Meeting on 
the 28th of June, which evidently shews 
an acquaintance between Harrison and 
Sir Charles Wolesley. A police offi- 
cer sent to watch their proceedings, 
was knocked down and bruised as a 
spy. But if the object of the meeting 
were peaceable, ifit were constitutional, 
why should those assembled have had 
any terror of a spy? From the neces- 
sity of the case, the learned Counsel for 
the defendants kept out of sight the 
main objects that pressed against Sir 
Charles: He confined himself to the 
mottoes on the flag, he endeavoured to 
shew the meeting was not to the,terror 
of the people; but it was the duty of 
the Jury to look at the numbers as- 
sembled, the weapons they had, and, 
under all the circumstances, see if it 
was calculated to excite terror in the 
mind of any reasonable man. The 
Jury would recollect, many at the meet- 
ing were strangers, and it was not left 
in doubt that they said they were pre- 
pared to meet the cavalry on that-day 
with bludgeons, which were by several 
Acts of Parliament considered most of- 


fensive weapons. The number of peo-| 


ple, the place whence they came, their 
conduct, their arming, would all be con- 
sidered by the Jury. So far as to its 
illegality, the first question they would 
have to try; and secondly, if any sedi- 
tious speeches had been uttered, and 


‘ 


| uttered by the defendants. Mr. Hay- 
rison, in his defence, commented op 
what he called an improper speech of 
the learned Judge (Marshall), but 
which he (the Chief Justice) considered 
as very proper, and made quotations 
from Jeremy Bentham, which he calle; 
a help from Heaven. Bentham, doubt. 
less, was a clever man, but it was la- 
mentable to see so silly a book come 
from so able a man. It was unpleasant 
to see a man like Sir Chas. Wolesley— 
a man of fortune, family ,and private yir- 
tue-—it was lamentable to see such a man 
as the companion of Harrison; but ail 
that should not prejudice the course of 
Justice. If they believed the evidence, 
they were bound to convict the defen- 
dants, and not let the generosity of the 
heart and feelings of the mind have any 
influence upon their deliberation. The 
second count in the indictment charged 
the defendants with conspiracy. It was 
urged that previous communication was 
necessary to be established before that 
charge could be made out ; but a con- 
spiracy sufficient to support the indict- 
ment was made out in this case; from 
the whole tenor of the proceedings Sir 
Charles was the man who took the lead- 
ing part, and excited the people to 
tumult and the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. Was the coalescence of the ac- 
tions and opinions of defendants a matter 
of mere accident? or will it not appear 
they acted in concert, and, therefore, 
conspired to effect the most dangerous 
objects. In his view the second count 
of the indietment was sufficiently sup: 
ported. The evidence for the defen- 
dant did not at all shake the testimony 
given on the part of the prosecution, 
for, although the Reporters did not hear 
certain words, it might so happen t 
them from the place in which they were 
situated, or from lapse of memory ; but 





the use of seditious expressions was 
positively sworn to by two witnesses for 
the Crown. They were now called upod, 
first to consider if the meeting were * 
unlawful assembly, and then, if seditious 
speeches were uttered to excite con 
tempt. In that case the Jury should 

a verdict of guilty against both the 
fendants. Andif they concerted a scheme 
and used seditious expressions after, 
they should also find them guilty. Gen 
tlemen, you will consider of your v¢ 
dict. 
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During the progress of the Learned; country. To make a work of this kind 
Ir. Har- Judge’s charge, he was occasionally | as useful as the case admits of, the com- 
ated on reminded of some variations between | piler must himself have a_ tolerable | 
peech of his Lordship’s notes of the evidence and | share of knowledge of the several mat- 
lh), but that taken by the defendants, and suf- | ters discussed; and especially when 
nsidered ferei some other interruption, of which | present measures grow out of past mea- 
lotations he complained. sures, and have reference to facts, well 
he called The Jury, on retiring, wished for a | known amongst those emgaged in the 
1, doubt- copy of the indictment, which was | discussion, but not familiar to the un- i 
was la- handed to them ; and after remaining in | derstandiags, or recollection, of the’ 
‘kK come consultation for nearly three quarters of | public in general. This observation j 
Pleasant an hour, returned with a verdict of | applies with particular propriety to 
lesley— GUILTY AGAINST BOTH THE DE- | discussions relating to questions of Fi- Ai 
vate vir- FENDANTS.—They were immediately | nance, Paper-Money, and,’ indeed, all 
th a man called upon to give bail for their appear- | questions of great national importance. 
but ail ance on the next Term, which was im- {| lt is intended, therefore, to give expla- ; 
burse of mediately complied ~with on the part of | nations in the way of Nores, wherever 
Vidence, Sir Charlies Wolesley, and Mr. Har- | it may be found necessary, in the course _ 
e defen- rison was allowed to leave the Court in | of this work; and thus to put it in the 
y of the order to procure his, the AttorneyeGe- | power ofevery reader fully to enter into 
ave any neral, intimating to him, that he had no | the merits of every question, as to 
n. The doubt of his speedy return. which men in general must naturally 
charged desire to be well-informed, and on 
Tt was which they must wish to form @ correct 
ion was = judgment. The price of each Number, 
ore that containing two sheets and a quarter, will 
a con- be Six Pence, and ag it will always be 
) indict- COBB ETT’S published at the same time and place as 
e; from arms the PoxiticaL Reoisrer, it may be 
ngs Sir PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, | conveniently obtained both in town and 
he lead- country. ‘The numbers during the Ses- 
ople to nai sion (probably twenty) will make a Vo- 4g 
zovern- REPORTS lume of convenient size, the referring ’ 
the ac- to the several matters in which will be fit 
b matter oe rendered easy by a perspicuous ar- H 
appear : : rangement and by every aid that can be ++ 
prefore, nro gmat i afforded by Tables, Lists and Indexes. ja 
ngerous . ,: ae 
d count Of the First Session of the First Parlia- eect met 
ly sup: ment of ’ ta 
defen- Sy. iB 
nem KING GEORGE THE FOURTY BROOM-CORN SEED. ‘ Nt th 
ot hear Begun and holden at Westminster, on In one of the Registers, published ) if 
pen to Friduy, the Twenty-first Day of April, | here, while I was in America, and in l. . Pear 
y were in the year 1820. ~~} the last Part of my Year's Residence, bs ie y : 
ry; but there is an essay on this beautiful and A ; 
a —_— useful plant, which produces the wisk, ie: 
tee of which the curpet brooms are made. hae Ay 
_ The First N : ‘11 | Brooms, made of.this same wisk, are ft ee 
om be published Of Setorday ihe gth’ of used to sweep the streets, in New York, ef es 
oditious May. It is intended to publish one | while the best of cloathes-brushes are o neh 
A ted Number on every succeeding Saturday, | made of the same thing! ‘The plant i) 
“ ro during the Session; and to haye the | requires strong summer heat. bn ~o¢ oe. ‘4 
scheree olume complete in two weeks after the | of it will not ripen in England ;“but, - ae ty 
fer close of the Session. The measures of | am'of Opinion, that the wisk would ar- V iS ae 
Ge _ the next Session must necessarily be of | rive ata state of perfection sufficient for . Sa ae 
Ayers extraordinary interest, involving as they | broom-making ; and, indeed, azenie- ee 
Probably may, the very fate of the | man has sent me a specimen, gro Bh. boca 
ig dit 3 
* ee A, ; 
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England, last year, which convinces me 
that this opinion is correct, At any 
rate, the plant is beaufifully ornamental, 
and would to a.certainty answer the 
other useful purposes, mentioned in my 
essay ; and which I will fully detail in 
.—The time of sowing is now 
ching; and I have imported some 
«seed, which is now for sale in small 

quantities by Messrs. CLhementT and 
- Benzpow, No. 269, Strand.—There are, 

Some 6f these brooms to be shewn as | 


the Regi 
appro 


specimens. , 


N.B. There was a gentleman, whom 
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I saw at Coventry, who talked to me 
about the broom-corn wisk, of which I 
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. , 
INDIAN CORN SEED. 


This is an early kind, such as | 
at Botley for many years, and had very 
fine indeed. Some of the seed is for 
sale by Messrs. Clement and Benbow. 
—This: is a very rare kind, even in 
ne 8 9 and is cultivated only for the 
é. 


WATER MELON SEED. 


Those only who have been in hot 
countries are, perhaps, to be persuaded, 
that this is the finest of all summer 
fruits. I used to grow it at Botley in 
great perfection ; “and I have imported 





P _ havea quantity for sale. I will waita | a little of the seed. Now is a very good 
" week before I sell it, or offer it, to any | time to sow it. It may be had as above 
, body elegy The hubbub made me forget | in small quantities. 1 have very 
both hig name and dudresa. little; but I wish somebody to try it, 
z ee 
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